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ACTUALITY 


I 


HAT is actuality? The problem is as simple to look at as it 

is difficult to solve. As regards the idea of existence, it is 
accepted by philosophers that existence cannot be a descrip- 
tive predicate of objects. An object either exists or not. If 
it exists, then existence is not a predicate to be assigned to it; 
if it does not exist, then existence cannot be assigned to it at 
all. The difficulty is due to the fact that we use the word object 
with reference to objects which exist, which do not exist, and which 
even cannot exist. For instance, we speak of objects of which we 
say it is impossible that they should exist. Thus, for human thought 
there are impossible objects. Similarly, we speak of objective im- 
possibility, when we find that some existing conditions are contra- 
dictory to the existence of an object. But there is no existence 
which is at the same time impossible. The very fact that it is an 
existence must have already contradicted impossibility. Of course, 
we speak of impossible existence in literary language, but the ex- 
pression is logically self-contradictory. Similarly, existence is not 
the attribute of an object that exists’; it is what an object is to 
itself and through itself,’ irrespective of what it is to others and 
through others. This is what we intend to say when we speak 
of the existence of an object. 

Can we say similarly that actuality is not the predicate of an 
existing object? We do, indeed, speak of actual objects as distinct 
from possible and necessary objects, when the word ‘‘objects’’ is 
used in its widest sense. But what logical difference does it make 
to an ‘‘existing object,’’ if we speak of it as an ‘‘actual existing 
object’’? There is no possible existing object; for if it is existing, 
it is not possible but actual. Thus an actual object and an existing 
object will be the same for us. 

Yet, is actuality the same as existence? Though an actual ob- 

1 For a further discussion of the point, see the author’s article, “Being, 
Existence, Reality, and Truth,’’ in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 


Vol. XVII (March, 1957), pp. 291-315. 
2 To use one western terminology. 
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ject is the same for us as an existing object, all actuality is not the 
same as existence. For instance, existence cannot be negative, but 
actuality can be. The absence of the pen on my table is not 
existence; it is non-existence. There is no existence which is at 
the same time non-existence. Existent non-existence is a contradic- 
tion in terms. In literary language we speak of existent absence ; 
but it is illogical. But the absence of the pen can be actual. Hence 
there can be actual absence or actual non-existence. Thus the fact 
that non-existence can be actual makes actuality different from 
existence. 

Then, should we say that actuality is the same as reality? Again 
in literary language a real object may be called an actual object, 
but logically there is a difference. For instance, we can speak of 
real possibility and real necessity; but to speak of them as actual 
is confusing. A possible object is not an actual object, though in 
order to emphasize its possibility we speak of an actually possible 
object. But when we say that an object is only possible, we do not 
mean that it is actual. Again, corresponding to an actually possible 
object, we do not have actually actual objects.* But we can speak 
of them as really actual objects. 


II 


It seems to me that actuality, though not exactly the same as 
existence, contains a significant element of contingency like exist- 
ence. The question has often been asked in both the eastern and 
western philosophies: Why is the world as it is? If the answer is, 
God created the world, the question next is: Why did he create the 
world like this? There has been no satisfactory answer, which 
shows that the existence of the world is contingent. When Aristotle 
said that God is the first mover and self-caused cause of the world, 
he implied that the world is contingent. Somewhere necessity ends, 
and fact is accepted as fact; and this ending of necessity is some- 
times expressed as freedom, particularly in the case of God’s 
creativity. We are told that God created the world freely and not 
out of necessity. And though freedom is not the same as ir- 
rationality, it is still contingency. Freedom is that which is com- 
patible with reason, but to which no sufficient reason can be assigned. 

Yet, it is out of this contingency that necessity seems to be born. 
So far as our understanding of the world goes, there is no necessity 
in the vacuum. In pure formal logic, we may say that necessity is 
prior to actuality: what is not necessary cannot be actual. But 
how are we to know that anything is necessary? We may say that, 


3For a detailed discussion of this point also, see the article already 
mentioned. 
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if it rains, it is necessary that the ground be wet. But what is the 
ground of this necessity? Why do we not say that, if it rains, it is 
necessary that the ground be dry? The ground of necessity is 
again a fact, an actuality. We therefore cannot ignore Bradley’s 
view that the ground of a hypothetical proposition is again a cate- 
gorical proposition. What is the necessity for the ground be- 
coming wet after rain? Why should the ground become wet? One 
may say that this is nature.: But to call a relation nature or 
natural is only to admit that it is a brute fact to be recognized 
as such: it is not an explanation. Thus, when we say that ‘‘if it 
rains, the ground will be wet’’ is a hypothetical proposition con- 
taining two categorical propositions, then the relation of necessity 
binding the two propositions is also a categorical proposition. I am 
unable to see how this conclusion can be avoided. Any implication, 
if it is true of the world, must be categorical; it is the expression 
of a categorical feature of the world. But a categorical proposition 
is also a proposition of actuality. 

It is accepted by both the formal and philosophical logicians 
that a hypothetical proposition is only another form for expressing 
a general proposition. It is interesting to note that formal logicians 
treat the particular proposition, ‘‘Some S is P,’’ as a general 
proposition. They do not often refer to Bradley; but we may note 
that he also said that a particular proposition is an imperfect 
hypothetical. If the hypothetical is only another form of the uni- 
versal categorical, then an imperfect universal categorical is an im- 
perfect hypothetical and vice versa. 

Let me place the propositions of relation and the propositions 
of modality side by side in order to see their mutual relationship. 


Relation Modality 
Categorical Actuality 
Hypothetical Necessity 
Disjunctive Possibility 


One perhaps wonders whether there is any relation between the two 
groups. Any categorical feature of the world is also an actuality, 
and so a categorical proposition expresses the same thing as a 
proposition of actuality. ‘‘This book is red’’ is a categorical 
proposition ; it is also a proposition of actuality. But if we have 
a universal categorical proposition like ‘‘All men are mortal,’’ 
which is also a proposition of actuality, it can be turned into a 
hypothetical proposition like ‘‘If man, then mortal’’ or ‘‘If X is 
a man, then X is mortal.’’ But the second half of the proposition 
is also a proposition of necessity ; for we can say, ‘‘If X is a man, 
then X must be mortal.’’ And this necessity is due to the bond of 
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necessity holding between man and mortal, which is a categorical 
feature of human life, and so is an actuality. 

Now, the disjunctive proposition contains the element of possi- 
bility. We say, ‘‘A triangle is equilateral, isosceles, or scalene.’’ 
The proposition looks like a categorical proposition with three alter- 
natives as predicates. It is a proposition about every triangle and 
so every member of the class of triangles. After we draw an 
equilateral triangle and know it to be equilateral, it is insignificant 
to say, ‘‘This is either equilateral, isosceles, or scalene.’’ Or, to 
give another example, if I have red ink in front of me, then to say 
‘‘This ink is either red or black’’ is insignificant. Then the dis- 
junctive proposition retains its significance only so long as it is not 
known whether the ink in front of me is red or black. Then we 
have to say that its alternatives are confined only to possibilities. 
For any triangle the possibilities are to be equilateral, isosceles, or 
scalene. But these possibilities are related to the class concept tri- 
angle categorically. It is a categorical feature of the triangle to 
be one of the three kinds. And so long as it is not ascertained 
which a particular triangle is, we say that it must be one of the 
three. Thus the universal categorical feature of triangles becomes 
the basis of necessity. Any triangle must have one of the three 
possibilities. Then we should say, ‘‘If X is a triangle, then X is 
possibly equilateral, possibly isosceles, or possibly scalene.’’ 

I do not mean to say that the disjunctive proposition and the 
proposition of possibility are exactly the same. I wish only to say 
that the two are related and that disjunction contains an element 
of possibility. And for the present purpose disjunction and alterna- 
tion need not be distinguished ; both contain possibility. 

We should say that disjunction contains an element of necessity 
also ; and if necessity is based on actuality, it contains an element of 
actuality also. But such an element of necessity and actuality 
must be contained by possibility also. For possibility becomes in- 
significant in the vacuum. If it is significant, it must be grounded, 
and the ground has to be a necessary relation, which itself has ulti- 
mately to be a fact or a categorical feature of the world. For 
instance, at the North Pole no one will say, ‘‘It is possible for the 
day to be hot (107°) tomorrow,’’ though he does not know of any 
reason for the earth not tilting and bringing the North Pole nearer 
the sun, only because he does not have a positive reason for be- 
lieving in the change. So even for possibility there must be positive 
reason. And that positive reason is a natural relation, which is a 
categorical feature of the world. 


Similarly, if we take the propositions of quantity, we see the 
following relations : 
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Quantity Modality 
Singular Actuality 
Universal Necessity 
Particular Possibility 


Taking the singular proposition in the sense of referring to a 
particular of experience or of history like ‘‘This is red’’ or 
‘*Socrates was wise,’’ we see that it is an assertion of actuality or 
fact. But when we come to a universal proposition like ‘‘ All men 
are mortal,’’ we find that it is the same as ‘‘If X is a man, then X 
must be mortal.’’ The universal relation, only because it is a 
universal relation, is a necessity. Then the particular proposition 
like ‘‘Some men are wise’’ becomes, when generalized, ‘‘Man may 
be wise.’’ So a particular proposition, when expressed as a uni- 
versal proposition, becomes a proposition about possibility. It 
seems that to call a particular proposition a general proposition will 
have no importance unless it is a proposition of possibility. 

One will perhaps say that the particular proposition has nothing 
to do with possibility and the underlying necessity which possibility 
involves; it is only a proposition about an unspecified number of 
singulars. That is the reason why the particular proposition in- 
volves existence, whereas the universal proposition involving neces- 
sity does not imply existence. If the contention is true, then the 
particular proposition is general only in the sense of being about 
unspecified individuals and is really a conjunctive proposition com- 
bining an unspecified number of singular propositions. Secondly, 
its generality will mean unspecifiedness and nothing more. In the 
third place, even in the case of the universal proposition, its claim 
to necessity cannot be considered unless it has existential reference. 
In the realm of pure formal logic, the necessity is nothing but 
symbolic as in ‘‘If X, then Y.’” But the moment we substitute any 
existential value for X and Y, then the relation between the two 
and its claim to necessity must be existential. Otherwise, if every- 
thing is accepted by definition and assumption like the relation be- 
tween X and Y in the symbolic hypothetical, then one may start 
with the assumption that, even in ‘‘Some X is Y,’’ X and Y do 
not have any existential reference and that ‘‘some’’ means an un- 
specified number of singulars without any existence. If such a 
proposition is insignificant, then one finds it difficult to understand 
why ‘‘If X, then Y’’ without any existential reference should be 
significant. Necessity has meaning only within the world of exist- 
ing things; outside that world, it is meaningless. Fourthly, even if 
one says that ‘‘Some men are wise’’ refers to an unspecified number 
of individuals, then as these ‘‘some men’’ are included in the class 
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\ of ‘‘wise beings,’’ then ‘‘A wise being is possibly man’’ will be 
correct. One can reasonably ask the question: What is the possi- 
bility (or probability) of the first man you come across tomorrow 
being wise? 

Above it was said that possibility, in order to be significant, must 
be grounded; that is, it has to be based upon some necessity, a 
relation expressing a categorical feature of the world. Then what 
will be the categorical feature involved in the expression, ‘‘Man 
may be wise’’? Wisdom is reason matured by experience. Ac- 
cepting this statement as a definition, we may say, ‘‘If X is a man 
whose reason is matured by experience, then X must be wise.”’ 
But regarding any particular man whom we chance to meet, we do 
not know whether his reason is matured by experience; and so we 
say ‘‘Man may be wise.’’ Wisdom belongs to man not simply 
because he is man, but only when the other condition, namely, the 
maturing of his reason by experience, is fulfilled. But in the case 
of the proposition, ‘‘Man is mortal,’’ we think that man is mortal 
simply because he is man. Even though we do not accept the 
proposition as analytic, we think that man is universally mortal ; 
and on this universality we base necessity and say about any par- 
ticular man that he must be mortal. 

In the proposition, ‘‘Some men are wise,’’ the hypothetical that 
is involved and that requires development is not about ‘‘ All men’’ 
or ‘‘Every man,’’ but about ‘‘All men whose reason is matured 
by experience’’ or about ‘‘Every man whose reason is matured by 
experience.’’ But if we take the proposition, ‘‘Some men are 
mortal,’’ the hypothetical involved is not about a particular kind 
of men but about all men and will be of the form, ‘‘If X is a man, 
then X is mortal.’’ It is perhaps propositions like ‘‘Some men are 
mortal’’ that made some think that the generality of particular 
propositions is to be distinguished from the generality of universal 
propositions by attributing existence to the former and not at- 
tributing it to the latter. But I do not see how, if both are general, 
any such differentiation can be made. First, I think that the 
necessity of any hypothetical has to be based upon some categorical 
feature of the existent world. Secondly, the difference comes to 
this : the generality of particular propositions is unspecified existence 
but existence somewhere and the generality of universal proposi- 
tions is absolute indifference to existence and to non-existence. But 
on the one hand, I do not see why any necessity should be accepted 
at all of any hypothetical proposition, if it has no reference, either 
direct or indirect, to-existence. To accept anything by an arbitrary 
nominal definition or arbitrary assumption is an empty and insig- 
nificant proceduref On the other hand, we can have particular 
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propositions about admittedly non-existent entities, for example, 
‘*Some triangles are equilateral.’’' Simply because it is a par- 
ticular proposition, we cannot say that it refers to existence. For 
my part I can say that any proposition about triangles has necessity 
only because it is an abstraction made according to some principles 
from an aspect of existence and so a categorical feature of the 
world. Then the generality of both the universal and particular 
propositions is the same. But those who say that universal proposi- 
tions have no reference to existence but particular ones have it will 
have to face the difficulty. They will have to introduce new distinc- 
tions between some particular propositions which have reference to 
existence and others which do not have the reference, which means 
giving up the view that all particular propositions have reference to 
existence. 

We have already noted the view that the possible is an im- 
perfect hypothetical, which means that the generalization is not 
complete and that the exact hypothetical involved has not yet been 
made explicit. But it must have been presupposed or implied. 
We should also remember that the particular is not exactly the 
same as the possible, but a categorical expression of the possible. 
Again, if ¢z>yz, then yx does not imply ¢z, but yz may be ¢z. 
Then if implication is a necessary relation, possibility can be the 
converse of that relation. If every member of the class men is 
necessarily a member of the class mortals, then any member of 
the class mortals may be a member of the class men. If we use > 
as the symbol of implication and so of necessity, then we may use ¢ 
to stand for possibility. Then, if ¢royz, then yre¢z. . 

Then coming to the propositions of quality, we can find the 
following relations: 


Quality Modality 
Affirmative Actuality 
Negative Necessity 
Infinite Possibility 


I am using the term infinite in the Kantian sense, that is, meaning 
such predicates as non-red, non-book, ete. Taking the objects of 
the world to be infinite, deducting reds from them still leaves them 
infinite. The infinite here is really the indefinite, which is the 
realm of possibility. But this indefinite has still a small amount 
of necessity imposed by the limit non-red. Now green can be one 
of the non-reds. Taking all the non-reds, and taking any one of 
them at random without looking at it, green is a possibility. The 
element of necessity here is prescribed by the negative non-red. 
Any color which is non-red has to be other than red. But the limit 
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is not adequate to fix the color as green. Thus in the disjunctive 
judgment about the triangle, if we say that the triangle is not 
equilateral, it is not enough to fix the triangle as scalene. Yet it is 
necessary, though not enough, to know that it is not equilateral. 
Hence the infinite like non-red is a realm of possibility. Similarly, 
the negative corresponds to necessity. Negation is essential for 
necessity, for it contributes to definiteness. To take a simple ex- 
ample, ¢z>yz only if ~~za~¢z; otherwise, the relation of impli- 
cation cannot hold. Even in disjunction, supposing the rose to be 
either red or white only and not both, we can say, ‘‘If red, then not 
white, and if not red, then white.’’ In the case of alternation this 
much of necessity does not obtain. In the classical example, ‘‘ He is 
either a fool or a knave,’’ we do not have this much of necessity 
because negation is not strong. We cannot say, ‘‘If he is a fool, he 
is not a knave,’’ though we can say, ‘‘If he is not a fool, he is a 
knave.’’ Only if the negation between the two alternatives is 
complete, is the necessity also complete. 

Just as necessity is based on actuality, so negation is based upon 
affirmation. No one will say, ‘‘The ink is not red,’’ unless he has 
already seen that it is black. So the affirmative proposition must 
have been asserted before the negative proposition is asserted. 
Again, before asserting the negative proposition he must have been 
sure that the negation is a definite exclusion. When the exclusion is 
not definite, we cannot make the negative judgment. For instance, 
color does not exclude smell ; the two are different kinds of qualities 
belonging to different senses. So we do not say after seeing a 
colored object, ‘‘That has no smell’’: it may or may not have smell. 

Again, it is not my intention to say that affirmation is just the 
same as actuality, negation the same as necessity, and the infinite 
the same as possibility. I wish only to show their correspondence 
and mutual relationship. The movement of thought seems to run 
through these groups in similar ways and these ways are inter- 
connected. We may note that what necessity is to actuality, the 
negative is to the positive ; and what the infinite is to the negative, 
possibility is to necessity. 


III 


It seems to me further that, so far as logic, applied and appli- 
cable to existence, goes, the singular proposition, not necessarily with 
a proper name but with an individual perceived object as the 
subject, is the most basic in its affirmative and assertoric form. 


This view may not agree with formal logic. But if logical rules. 


and concepts are generalizations and abstractions from experience, 
and if we are not to forget that logical rules are meant for applica- 


awe, 
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tion to existence and experience in order to understand and elucidate 
them, then the rules must be recognized as generalizations and ab- 
stractions from existence and experience. If this attitude to logic 
is correct, then to say that logic has no concern for existence is an 
extreme point of view, which, however valuable for the discipline 
of formal logic, may make logic inapplicable to experience. But if 
we say that the rules of logic are generalizations of generalizations 
of experience or even generalizations of such generalizations, it is 
incumbent on us to keep in touch with the lower generalizations 
which have not become remote from existence. For instance, one 
may say in formal logic that contradiction is prior to contrariety. 
Taking a concept like red, its contradictory is non-red. But non- 
red is not a primary concept, because it is abstract and indefinite. 
But a concept like green including its difference from red is prior to 
non-red. But red and green are contrary qualities, because they are 
opposed to each other and neither may belong to a particular object. 
So in experience we get the contraries first; and on the basis of 
contrary opposition, we develop the abstract contradictory opposi- 
tion. The plausibility of formal logic is due to adopting a sym- 
bolism made to stand for the categorical features of reality. We 
say that to infer (r).yrogx from (z).groyx is wrong. But 
why should one give this particular meaning to the symbol> ? The 
formal logician may say that we accept the meaning as a primitive 
concept or by definition. Even supposing that implication can be 
further analyzed into more and ultimate primitive concepts, why 
should anyone accept them at all? One may ask: From where does 
the formal logician obtain them? How could he come across them? 
Formal logic is useful only because these concepts are picked up 
from reality. If formal logic is useful as an instrument for elucida- 
tion of experience, then it should be made an applicable instrument. 
And if it is to be applicable, how can it be applied to experience 
except through the very stages of abstraction through which its 
rules have been abstracted? These doubts therefore make one 
think that actuality expressed in the form of affirmative and as- 
sertoric singular propositions is prior to everything else. 


IV 


We may say, therefore, that actuality cannot be determined in 
terms of necessity. An event is actual when it happens. After 
it happens, we know its actuality. And only after knowing that it 
it is actual can we say that it is necessary. In the strict sense of 
the term necessity, we cannot say before an event happens that it 
will necessarily happen. For the happening of an event, both the 
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positive and negative conditions have to be fulfilled. Even when 
we are sure of the positive conditions, we cannot be sure of the 
negative ones. Necessity is inferential; and in inference about the 
empirical world we can have only a high degree of probability, but 
not necessity. In scientific experiments we have the highest de- 
gree of probability ; and, even when there is necessity, it is known 
only when the expected results are obtained, that is, after actuality. 
So we are justified in saying that the event was necessary only after 
knowing its actuality. If the actuality is a law of nature, we ex- 
press it as a universal or hypothetical proposition, which is an ex- 
pression of necessity or implication. Thus necessity is known and 
derived from actuality. When we have a universal law like ‘‘A, 
B, and C produce the event E,’’ if we have knowledge of A, or A 
and B, or A, B, and C, and no knowledge about the preventing 
conditions, we are justified in asserting only that E is possible or 
is highly probable, because our absence of the knowledge of the 
preventing conditions is not the same as our knowledge of their 
absence. So till the event happens we cannot be sure that our 
absence of knowledge is the same as our knowledge of absence. And 
when there is no surety, there is no necessity. 

The word necessity has different meanings in different contexts. 
I am using the word in the sense involved in our saying, ‘‘The event 
must happen,’’ and ‘‘A necessarily follows from B.’’ 

My conclusion is that necessity, the laws of which logic tries 
to determine, holds good within actuality and cannot itself deter- 
mine actuality. Actuality thus retains its contingent nature. It 
is what it is, not what it must be. Religions and philosophies have 
tried to explain why the world is as it is, why and how it is created 
at all. Some say that it is the play of God, some that it is a 
creation out of nothing, some that it is its nature to be what it is, 
others that it is an eternal material principle facing God. All 
these are admissions that actuality is not the result of necessity. 
Nor am I convinced that, because actuality cannot be explained, 
therefore it must be unreal. Again, the certainty we have about 
there being a world is not a certainty that can be established by the 
laws of logical necessity, because necessity is derived from actuality 
and not vice versa. If logic is to have any success, it has to recog- 
nize this fact explicitly and clearly. It cannot give a reason for 
actuality, because actuality is prior to necessity. 


APPENDIX 


This paper was read at the Logic and Metaphysics Section of the 
Indian Philosophical Congress, 1956. There were few comments 
that need to be incorporated here. 
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But my friend, Dr. W. F. Goodwin of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, with whom I later had a discussion about the paper, told me that 
the paper was addressed to both the philosophical and the modern 
formal logicians and used ideas of both, and so each group might 
think that its position was mixed up with the others’s; and that it 
would be useful if my position was further clarified with regard to 
the idea particularly of necessity. For according to logical em- 
piricism, which is based on Hume’s empirical philosophy, there is 
only a ‘‘This’’ and a ‘‘That’’ and there is no necessary relation 
between the two. : i 

Without going into a discussion of metaphysical pluralism, I 
might say that the position maintained in this paper is the same as 
that of those who say that certainty cannot be established, that 
existence cannot be completely determined or fixed by essence,‘ 
and that logic cannot determine existence. For rules of logic are 
rules of necessity, but necessity is posterior to actuality. Yet logic 
cannot be indifferent to existence, because it has to explicate exist- 
ence; otherwise, its usefulness will be little. 

But here comes an ultimate question. Logic in the realm of 
existence deals with the laws of necessity and not merely with 
tautologies. If all that we have is ‘‘A is A,’’ then we can never go 
from Ato B. But, in the realm of existence, we want logic to enable 
us to go from A to B. Otherwise, we have no need of logic. What 
enables us to go from A to B is either a universal proposition like 
‘*All A is B’’ or a causal proposition like ‘‘Every A causes B,”’ 
which is also a universal proposition. Both are expressed in a hypo- 
thetical form like ‘‘If A, then B.’’ For each of the propositions, we 
may say, ‘‘It is necessary for us to go from A to B,’’ ‘‘ A necessarily 
leads to B,’’ ‘‘If you accept A, you must accept B,’’ or ‘‘If A is an 
event, B also must be an event.’’ The contention of this paper is 
that the necessity here is originally a categorical feature of the 
world. This categorical feature may be a relation of conjunction 
like ‘‘A.B’’ or ‘‘A.B, but not A.B’’ or ‘‘A causes B.”’ 


That many followers of logical empiricism do not accept causal 
necessity but only probability does not affect the contention of this 
paper. They reject it either because universal propositions— 
causality is a universal proposition—cannot be established from 
experience or because the producing of B by A is not an object 
of sense experience. Regarding the first objection, we may say 
that they also use universal propositions at least symbolically. If 
they say (x). ¢z>yz, what else are they saying than “All ¢ is y’’? 

+I maintained this position in my paper, ‘‘ Existence: An Epistemological 


Study,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XII, No. 2, Decem- 
ber, 1951, first read at the New York Philosophy Club. 
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Is it not the same as ‘‘If you accept ¢, you must accept y’’? One 
may find it difficult to establish these propositions in existence, 
but that is a different question. Yet they have significance only 
with reference to existence. Regarding the second objection, even 
if there is no sense impression corresponding to production, we can 
reduce its meaning to a particular synthesis of sense impressions 
and treat the synthesis or the synthetic relation as a categorical 
feature of the world. And if the proposition about the synthetic 
relation is also a universal proposition, then the contention of this 
paper becomes applicable to it. According to the logical empiricists, 


p2¢.=.~pvqg.=.~ (p.~Q) by Def. 


Thus implication is reduced in the last analysis to the denial of the 
conjunction, ‘‘p.~ q.’’ But this denial means that the conjunc- 
tion ‘‘p. ~ q’’ is never true, which is a universal proposition and 
therefore expresses a categorical feature of the realm of existence, 
when applied to it. And this is what the paper contends. If p is 
true of existence, then q also is true of existence and the relation 
between p and q is also true of existence and is therefore its cate- 
gorical feature. It is this feature that is expressed as implication 
in ‘‘p>q.’’ If we assert p, then we have necessarily to assert q 
and not ~ q; otherwise, we deny a categorical feature and the 
denial will be false. 

It may be said that the implication above is material implication 
which is different from the other kind of implication which permits 
deduction * and which alone involves necessity. But even the dis- 
tinction between the two kinds of implication makes no difference 
to the contention of this paper. Even the second implication, if it 
is true and asserted of existence, must be based upon and reducible 
to a categorical feature of existence. Now, taking the Euclidean 
geometry, we say that X is an equilateral triangle implies X is 
equiangular. One may say that this implication is an analytic 
necessity ; that is, if a particular set of axioms is accepted, then this 
implication is necessary, because it follows from that set. But in 
fact, the set of axioms is a number of propositions connected by 
‘‘and,’’ because one of the conditions of the axiom set is that each 
axiom should be independent of the rest. The theorems follow 
when the axioms are connected by ‘‘and.’’ Now, when this set is 
interpreted by applying it to some existence, the ‘‘and’’ shows the 
togetherness of some categorical features and the togetherness itself 
is a categorical feature. Thus the necessity involved in the theorems 
is ultimately to be traced to some categorical feature of existence. 


5It is not necessary, for the purposes of this paper, to enter into a 
discussion of the difference between entailment and formal implication. 
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Here another question arises. Can there be necessity without 
any synthesis? If we have a tautology like ‘‘A is A,’’ no proposi- 
tion or theorem follows from it except another ‘‘A is A’’ and, 
depending on our definition of negation, ‘‘A is not non-A.’’ The 
fact that certain axioms have to be combined in order to generate 
a deductive system shows that even purely logical necessity must 
have as its basis some synthesis and that without some synthesis as 
its basis necessity becomes insignificant. And when the axiom set 
is. applicable to some existence, then the synthesis must have been 
exemplified there, which means that it is a categorical feature. Thus 
without synthesis there is no significant necessity. 

So far as the position upheld in the paper goes, it seems that 
it is compatible with different ontological presuppositions. One 
may adopt the Kantian classification of propositions or the Brad- 
leyan or that of the logical empiricists; yet the position seems to be 
involved in each. 

I may add also that it is not the intention of this paper to make 
modality primary in logic, but only to show the inter-relationships 
between the different classes of propositions. It is possible to work 
out a system of logic making modality primary, fixing the meanings 
of ‘‘is,’’ ‘‘must be,’’ and ‘‘may be’’; but my intention is much 


restricted. Indeed, the Kantian classification is not accepted by all 
modern logicians ; but it is an important way of thinking. 


P. T. Ragu 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN 


QUINE’S GAMBIT ACCEPTED 


HAT I have entitled ‘‘Quine’s Gambit’’—the expansion of 
singular terms into singular descriptions and the elimination 
of these latter after the fashion of Russell—has figured rather 
prominently in a recent exhibition of simultaneous play. Two re- 
markably tedious tacticians, McX and Wyman, the characters who, 
in Quine’s ‘‘On What There Is,’’ argued the impossibility of sig- 
nificantly denying the existence of Pegasus, led off in that dreary 
style for which they are already so well known and in no time at 
all decisively proved themselves hopelessly out of Quine’s class. 
From the point of view of the gambit itself, however, the match 
was interesting on two counts. It left no doubt whatever of the 
genuine force of the gambit and it raised serious doubts as to 
whether Quine was in any position to adopt this line of play. 
MeX and Wyman rested their position on the unshakable founda- 
tion of the Being of Pegasus. ‘‘If Pegasus were not, McX argues, 
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we should not be talking about anything when we use the word; 
therefore it would be nonsense to say even that Pegasus is not. 
Thinking to show thus that the denial of Pegasus cannot be co- 
herently maintained, he concludes that Pegasus is.’’? The not 
too subtle trouble with all this, as Quine swiftly points out, is the 
failure to recognize ‘‘that there is a gulf between meaning and 
naming even in the case of a singular term which is genuinely a 
name of an object.’’? More particularly, these two perennials 
‘supposed that we could not meaningfully affirm a statement of 
the form ‘So-and-so is not,’ with a simple or descriptive singular 
noun in place of ‘so-and-so,’ unless so-and-so is.’’* And it is this 
supposition which Quine’s Gambit completely undercuts by showing 
that ‘‘the singular noun in question can always be expanded into 
a singular description, trivially or otherwise, and then analyzed out 
@ la Russell.’’ * 

Let’s see how this works. Russell’s theory of singular or defi- 
nite descriptions directly applies to such descriptions or descriptive 
names as ‘the author of Waverley.’ ‘‘ Russell analyzes such phrases 
systematically as fragments of the whole sentences in which they 
occur. The sentence: ‘The author of Waverley was a poet,’ for 
example, is explained as a whole as meaning ‘Someone (better: 
something) wrote Waverley and was a poet, and nothing else wrote 
Waverley.’ (The point of this added clause is to affirm the unique- 
ness which is implicit in the word ‘the,’ in ‘the author of Waver- 
ley.’)’?> ‘‘*There is the author of Waverley’ is explained by 
Russell as meaning ‘Someone (or, more strictly, something) wrote 
Waverley and nothing else wrote Waverley.’ ‘The author of 
Waverley is not’ is explained, correspondingly, as the alternation 
‘Either each thing failed to write Waverley or two or more things 
wrote Waverley.’ This alternation is false, but meaningful; and 
it contains no expression purporting to name the author of Waver- 
ley. [Thus] ... When a statement of being or nonbeing is 
analyzed by Russell’s theory of descriptions, it ceases to contain 
any expression which even purports to name the alleged entity 
whose being is in question, so that the meaningfulness of the state- 
ment no longer can be thought to presuppose that there be such 
an entity.’’* From which it is clear how ‘apparent’ complex de- 


1W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, Harvard University 
Press, 1953, p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Ibid., p. 6. 

6 Ibid., p. 7. 
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seriptive names can figure significantly without benefit of assuming 
the existence of the allegedly named entities. 

Freeing Pegasus from the Being with which McX has saddled 
the poor beast requires now only that such proper names as 
‘*Pegasus’’ be brought within the scope of Russell’s analysis. And 
a way of achieving this, Quine points out, is immediately at hand. 
‘*We have only to rephrase ‘Pegasus’ as a description, in any way 
that seems adequately to single out our idea; say, ‘the winged horse 
that was captured by Bellerophon.’ Substituting such a phrase for 
‘Pegasus,’ we can then proceed to analyze the statement ‘Pegasus 
is,’ or ‘Pegasus is not,’ precisely on the analogy of Russell’s analysis 
of ‘The author of Waverley is’ and ‘The author of Waverley is 
not.’’’* Moreover, in the absence of a ready translating descrip- 
tive phrase, ‘‘we could still have availed ourselves of the following 
artificial and trivial-seeming device: we could have appealed to the 
ex hypothesi unanalyzable, irreducible attribute of being Pegasus, 
adopting, for its expression, the verb ‘is-Pegasus,’ or ‘pegasizes.’ 
The noun ‘Pegasus’ itself could then be treated as derivative, and 
identified after all with a description: . . . ‘the thing that 
pegasizes.’ ’? 

In brief, then, Quine is arguing the theoretical eliminability 
of all singular terms or singular descriptions: Given any statement 
involving a singular term—(‘‘Socrates’’)—or singular description 
—(‘‘The author of Waverley’’)—we can always paraphrase the 
_ statement by substituting for that term or description a properly 
chosen description of the general form: ‘‘ (12) Fz’’—(‘‘ (12) (x socra- 
tizes),’’ “‘ (1%) (x cerberizes) ’’)—and then analyze a la Russell, elim- 
inating ‘‘(12)Fz’’ and thus obtaining a resulting statement which 
contains no constituent even purporting to name. So ‘‘The author 
of Waverley was a poet’’ translates, through this sequence of moves, 
into ‘‘Something wrote Waverley and was a poet and nothing else 
wrote Waverley.’’ Moreover, ‘‘the proper choice of ‘F’ for transla- 
tion of the term into ‘ (12) Fz’ need in practice never detain us. Ifa 
pat translation such as ‘ (17) (x wrote Waverley)’ lies ready to hand, 
very well; if not, we need not hesitate to admit a version of the type 
‘(1x) (x is-Socrates).’ ’’ ® 

Here precisely is the rub: What is a ‘‘proper choice’’ of predi- 
eate ‘‘F’’? Barring Moore’s unimportant objection,’® what makes 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., p. 8. 

9W. V. O. Quine, Methods of Logic, Henry Holt and Company, 1950, 
p. 219. 


10 Moore’s point being that Scott might have been the composer of 
Waverley without having actually written it. 
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‘‘(1z)(z wrote Waverley)’’ a ‘‘proper’’ replacement for ‘‘the 
author of Waverley’’? 

Both Russell and Quine come down heavily on the syncate- 
gorematic status of such singular terms and descriptions. ‘‘No uni- 
fied expression is offered as an analysis of the descriptive phrase, 
but the statement as a whole which was the context of that phrase 
still gets its full quota of meaning—whether true or false.’’ ™ 

Accordingly, ‘‘F’’ is ‘‘properly chosen’’ for a singular term or 
singular description in a given statement just when it goes over 
into a description: ‘‘(27)Fz’’ such that we can paraphrase the 
statement by substituting ‘‘(:7)Fx’’ for that term or description 
in the statement and then analyze 4 la Russell to obtain a resulting 
statement containing no constituent purporting to name and which 
is cognitively synonymous with, in intensional agreement with, the 
original statement. 

Clearly this game cannot be played ad libitum. If we allow 
any ‘‘F’’ whatever, the gambit will indiscriminately eliminate ‘‘The 
author of Waverley was a poet’’ in favor of all sorts of interesting 
things : ‘‘Something never wrote poetry and was a poet and nothing 
else never wrote poetry,’’ ‘‘Something ate Waverley and was a poet 
and nothing else ate Waverley,’’ and so on. Nor are matters 
notably improved if we insist only on extensional agreement. In 
the case of a singular term or description whose object exists, the 
mere preservation of truth value will allow the gambit to eliminate 
“‘the Stagirite teacher of Alexander was a philosopher,’’ for ex- 
ample, in favor of ‘‘Something was born in Stagira, practiced 
philosophy, studied with Plato and was a philosopher and nothing 
else was born in Stagira, practiced philosophy and studied with 
Plato’’—or worse! For a singular term or description whose ob- 
ject does not exist, the gambit, under this requirement, will tolerate 
the elimination of ‘‘Pegasus was black’’ in favor of ‘‘Something 
cerberizes and is black and nothing else cerberizes.’’?*_ Similarly, 
for a singular term or description, the existence of whose object 
is simply unknown, the gambit will take ‘‘The man who did the 
deed was blond’’ into ‘‘Something was female, stole the necklace 
and was blond and nothing else was female and stole the necklace’’ 
—assuming a sufficiently heavy pall of mystery. 

The evident point of all this is simply to enforce the unavoid- 
ability of the appeal to intensional agreement, to cognitive synonymy 
(of statements), inherent in the gambit. In so arguing the elimina- 


11 W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, p. 6. 

12 Which is to say that without cognitive synonymy, on purely extensional 
grounds, there is no reason for taking ‘‘Pegasus’’ into ‘‘ (27) (% pegasizes) ’’ 
rather than into ‘‘ ( x) (x cerberizes).’’ 
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bility of singular terms or descriptions Quine ‘is asserting that for 
any statement, S, involving singular terms or singular descriptions, 
there exists a statement, S’, cognitively synonymous with S and 
containing no naming, or allegedly naming, constituents (obtained 
by substituting for the singular terms or descriptions of S, descrip- 
tions of the general form ‘‘(1z)Fz’’ and then analyzing a la 
Russell). It is this thesis which is the ground for Quine’s repudia- 
tion of the positions of McX and Wyman and for his insistence 
‘‘that all reference to objects of any kind, concrete or abstract, is 
narrowed down now to one specific channel : variables of quantifica- 
tion. We can still say anything we like about any one object or all 
objects, but we say it always through the idioms of quantification : 
‘There is an object z such that . . .’ and ‘Every object z is such 
that... .’ The objects whose existence is implied in our discourse 
are finally just the objects which must, for the truth of our asser- 
tions, be acknowledged as ‘‘values of variables’’—i.e., be reckoned 
into the totality of objects over which our variables of quantification 
range. To be is to be a value of a variable.’’ ** 

Now, consonantly with all of this, just how dim a view of cog- 
nitive synonymy, intensional agreement, can Quine really tolerate? 

Quine’s unrestrictedly general thesis that all the reference of a 
language is carried by its variables of quantification is crucial for 
his treatment of a variety of themes: terms, reference, existence. 
This view of the ontology of a language rests squarely on the 
gambit; without it Quine’s complete reduction of all reference in 
a language to the one medium of its variables of quantification is 
unsupported and the unrestricted generality of this analysis of the 
ontological commitment of a language is at best conjectural. 

But this ground, the gambit itself, cannot be maintained with- 
out accepting the principled specifiability of the cognitive synonymy 
of statements. If the idea of such cognitive synonymy is relegated 
to the limbo of the non-significant, then the gambit, the theoretical 
eliminability of singular terms or singular descriptions, must be 
similarly regarded. And then Quine’s general reduction of the 
ontological commitment of a language floats in air. Unless Quine 
is prepared to accept the principled specifiability of the cognitive 
synonymy of statements, his contention that all the reference of a 
language is carried by its variables of quantification is unsupported 
—whatever the status of this thesis, or of more restricted theses, 
relative to other grounds. And if he accepts the principled specifi- 
ability of the cognitive synonymy of statements then he certainly 
cannot insist that it is in principle impossible to attribute signifi- 


13 W. V. O. Quine, Methods of Logic, p. 224. 
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cance to individual statements, barring the mischievous sense in 
which al] statements are equisignificant precisely because they are 
each non-significant. Such mischief aside, it makes no sense to say 
that statements can be equisignificant but cannot be significant indi- 
vidually. Moreover—and this is critical—if cognitive synonymy of 
statements is in principle specifiable, then so is analyticity. For, 
as Quine points out, ‘‘we could define analyticity . . . in terms of 
just synonymy of statements together with logical truth. .. .’’ ** 

Now aren’t these precisely the ‘‘dogmas’’ which Quine has so 
strenuously been exercising? Doesn’t he, in ‘‘Two Dogmas of 
Empiricism,’’ deny that cognitive synonymy of statements, analyti- 
city, or individual statement significance are any of them specifiable, 
in principle or otherwise? Surely this is just what Quine sees as 
the issue of his brilliant and seductive rejection of the proffered ex- 
planations of analyticity: ‘‘a boundary between analytic and 
synthetic statements simply has not been drawn. That there is 
such a distinction to be drawn at all is an unempirical dogma of 
empiricists, a metaphysical article of faith.’’*> Or again, ‘‘Carnap, 
Lewis and others take a pragmatic stand on the question of choosing 
between language forms, scientific frameworks; but their prag- 
matism leaves off at the imagined boundary between the analytic 
and the synthetic. In repudiating such a boundary I espouse a 
more thorough pragmatism.’’ *° 

But if the analytic is jettisoned, so is the cognitive synonymy 
of statements—in the following way. Quine, as we have seen, main- 
tains that if cognitive synonymy of statements and logical truth are 
specifiable then so is analyticity: ‘‘we could define analyticity 
. .. in terms of just synonymy of statements together with logical 
truth... .’’ And since Quine, interestingly enough, accepts the 
specifiability of the logically true,’’ the unspecifiability of the 


14 W. V. O. Quine, From A Logical Point of View, p. 38. (See footnote 
17, below.) 


15 Ibid., p. 37. 

16 Ibid., p. 46. 

11 ‘Statements which are analytic by general philosophical acclaim are 
not, indeed, far to seek. They fall into two classes. Those of the first class, 
which may be called logically true, are typified by (1) No unmarried man is 
married. The relevant feature of this example is that it not merely is true 
as it stands, but remains true under any and all reinterpretations of ‘man’ and 
‘married.’ If we suppose a prior inventory of logical particles, comprising 
‘no’, ‘un-’.. ., ete., then in general a logical truth is a statement which is 
true and remains true under all reinterpretations of its components other than 
the logical particles.’? (W. V. O. Quine, From a Logical Point of View, 
pp. 22-23.) It is the second class of statements, typified by (2) No bachelor 
is married, whose analyticity resists stipulation. And it is the unspecifiability 
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analytic entails the unspecifiability of the cognitive synonymy of 
statements. 

What, finally, of the significance of individual statements? On 
essentially Duhemian grounds, Quine concludes that ‘‘in taking the 
statement as unit we have drawn our grid too finely. The unit of 
empirical significance is the whole of science.’’*® Thus no indi- 
vidual statement can ‘‘have’’ empirical significance. Nor will 
Quine tolerate the attachment of a residual logical (non-empirical ) 
significance to individual statements. For such an attachment re- 
quires the viability of either the distinction between the analytic and 
synthetic or the distinction between logical and non-logical (physi- 
cal) principles. But the analytic-synthetic distinction is out and 
the putative difference between logical and non-logical principles 
is nothing more than a difference in degree of stubborness with 
which a statement is maintained. ‘‘ Any statement can be held true 
come what may, if we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere 
in the system. . . . Conversely, by the same token, no statement is 
immune to revision. Revision even of the logical law of the ex- 
cluded middle has been proposed as a means of simplifying quan- 
tum mechanics; and what difference is there in principle between 
such a shift and the shift whereby Kepler superseded Ptolemy, or 
Einstein Newton, or Darwin Aristotle?’’?® We cannot, in short, 
assign either empirical or logical significance to the individual state- 
ment: ‘‘Taken collectively, science has its double dependence upon 
language and experience; but this duality is not significantly trace- 
able into the statements of science taken one by one.’’ ”° 

And so the specifiability of individual statement significance is 
also out,*? along with the specifiability of the cognitive synonymy 
of statements and the analytic-synthetic distinction. 

In fine, the gambit leads Quine to a Zugzwang. The gambit 
entails the specifiability of the cognitive synonymy of statements; 
but, if we follow the recommended exorcism of ‘‘Two Dogmas,’’ we 
deny the possibility of such specification. The gambit entails that 
individual statements be significant, which, from the point of view 





of this latter sort of analyticity which leads to Quine’s repudiation of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction. 

18 Ibid., p. 42. 

19 Ibid., p. 43. It would be of considerable interest to examine the un- 
easy alliance between this view of logical and physical principles, so-called, 
and the acceptance of the specifiability of logical truth. 

20 Ibid., p. 42. 

21 Which, of course, reinforces the unspecifiability of the cognitive syn- 
onymy of statements; if individual statements are non-significant then only 
mischievously can they be said to be equisignificant, cognitively synonymous. 
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of Quine’s excessively conventionalistic pragmatism, is a snare and 
a delusion.2* The gambit entails the specifiability of the analytic, 
the repudiation of which is the very heart of Quine’s ‘‘radical’’ 
empiricism. 

If Quine ‘‘espouses the more thorough pragmatism’’ of ‘‘Two 
Dogmas of Empiricism,’’ he tosses the gambit itself into the outer 
darkness of non-significance and leaves his unrestrictedly general 
analysis of the ontological commitment of language unsupported. 
Or if this analysis is to be grounded on the gambit, then he cannot 
indulge in the exuberant surgery of his ‘‘more thorough prag- 
matism.’’ 

While the insistence upon this incompatibility in Quine’s posi- 
tions has been the primary purpose of this paper, a concluding post- 
script in which a resolution of the difficulty is very briefly and 
incompletely sketched may not be inappropriate. 

It seems to me that Quine is right in his analysis of the ontologi- 
cal commitment of language and wrong in his abandonment of the 
analytic-synthetic distinction. Even granting his repudiation of 
the distinction as grounded in synonymies, and his conviction— 
which I share—that any statement can be held true, come what may, 
if we make appropriate adjustments throughout the system, I still 
do not see the doom of the analytic-synthetic distinction. On the 
contrary, this last Duhemism seems to me precisely the basis upon 
which to make the distinction. For while it is indeed clear that any 
statement can be held true, come what may, it is just as clear that 
statements are not always held true, come what may, in the same 
way. The important differences in the ways that statements can 
be held true, come what may, are exemplified in the following illus- 
trations. 

. 1. Consider a statement: ‘‘T’’ embedded in a system: W. Let 
experience, ‘‘recalcitrant experience,’’ to use Quine’s nice phrase, 
-give rise to a report: ‘‘R’’ incompatible with ‘‘T’’. A resolution 
might take the form of flatly insisting on the truth of ‘‘T’’ and 
thus summarily rejecting ‘‘R’’ as false. Moreover, ‘‘T’’ itself 
might be taken as fully explanatory of the falsity of ‘‘R’’. So an 
experiential report of a freely falling body with variable accelera- 
tion, incompatible with Galileo’s law, might be sumiarily rejected 
as false, as a consequence of insistence on the truth of the law, and 
such falsity fully explained by reference to the law itself: ‘‘such 


22 Incidentally, even if by some resolving tour de force, the individual 
significance of the logical truths were admitted, statement synonymy could still 
not be specified beyond this very narrow band of statements, the logical 
truths, and this is far too restricted a range for the purposes of the gambit— 
the general elimination of singular terms. 
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bodies are not freely falling precisely because the acceleration of a 
freely falling body is constant.’’ 

2. In the same situation, the resolution might take the form 
of again flatly insisting on the truth of ‘‘T’’, and thus summarily 
rejecting ‘‘R’’ as false, but now ‘‘T’’ itself is not taken as at all 
explanatory of the falsity of ‘‘R’’; in this resolution, an explanation 
other than the truth of ‘‘T’’ is required for the falsity of ‘‘R’’. So 
the experiential report of a freely falling body with variable ac- 
celeration, incompatible with Galileo’s law, would again be sum- 
marily rejected as false as a consequence of insistence on the truth 
of the law. But now its falsity would not be explained by ref- 
erence to that law itself; the explanation would take some such 
form as deducing from statements other than ‘‘T’’, e.g., the assertion 
of the existence of another body in the neighborhood of the observed 
one, that the latter was not freely falling. 

3. Experience gives rise to a report: ‘‘R’’ incompatible not with 
““T’’ but with the conjunction: ‘‘T-N’’, where ‘‘N’’ stands for 
some body of auxiliary statements. In this case, the resolution 
might again take the form of flatly insisting on the truth of ‘‘T’’ 
and so summarily rejecting ‘‘N-R’’ as false. Here, too, the truth 
of ‘‘T’’ would not be taken as explanatory of the falsity of ‘‘N-R’’; 
in this resolution, too, an explanation other than the truth of ‘‘T’’ 
is required for the falsity of ‘‘N-R’’. So the conjunction of the 
experiential report: ‘‘R’’, of the perturbations of Uranus, and the 
auxiliary astronomical data: ‘‘N’’, incompatible with Newton’s 
law: ‘‘T’’, would be summarily rejected as false as a consequence 
of the insistence on the truth of the laws. But the falsity of this 
conjunction would not be explained by reference to those laws them- 
selves ; the explanation would take some such form as deducing from 
statements other than ‘‘T’’, e.g., the assertion of the existence of an 
appropriate trans-Uranian body—Neptune, possibly !—that ‘‘N’’ 
was false and so, therefore, was ‘‘N-R’’. 

What matters in these illustrations is this: In each of the three 
eases, the truth of ‘‘T’’ has been maintained and has been the 
ground for classifying as false those statements incompatible with 
it: ‘‘R’’ in the first two, ‘‘N-R’’ in the third. But only in the first 
ease did ‘‘T’’ function also as explanatory of the falsity of these 
challenges to its truth; in the second and third cases, the explanation 
of the falsity of these statements incompatible with ‘‘T’’ was not 
‘<1’, but something else. Only in the first case was the truth of 
‘*T’? maintained as both classificatory and explanatory of the falsity 
of the statement incompatible with it; in the other cases, the truth 
of ‘‘T’’ was classificatory but not explanatory of this falsity, in 
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much the same fashion that the appropriate color change in an 
immersed litmus paper classifies the solution as an acid, but does 
not explain its acidity. 

What I am suggesting, of course, is this: In the first case, ‘‘T’’ 
is functioning as analytic in W, in the second and third cases, ‘‘T’’ 
is functioning as a leading principle in W. 

More generally, the analytic statements of W are just those 
which always ** function in W as both classificatory and explanatory 
of the falsity of those statements incompatible with them. Clearly, 
such statements are ‘‘true, come what may.’’ Moreover, from the 
point of view of logical possibility, any statement can be convened 
upon as, in this sense, analytic; that is, nothing prevents us from 
intransigently maintaining any selected statement true, come what 
may, by fixing it as both classificatory and explanatory of the falsity 
of statements incompatible with it. That these fiats are not, in fact, 
arbitrarily made indicates nothing more striking than that our 
conventions are not independent of our strategies. We instate ‘‘ All 
bachelors are unmarried’’ as an analyticity in part because, at a 
given time, we judge that nothing is to be gained in the advancement 
of knowledge by looking beyond the truth of this statement for 
explanation of the falsity of ‘‘So-and-So is a married bachelor.’’ 
Correspondingly, the leading principles of W are just those state- 
ments which always function in W as classificatory but not explana- 
tory of the falsity of statements incompatible with them. And 
clearly, such statements, too, are ‘‘true, come what may.’’ Further, 
from the point of view of logical possibility, any statement can be 
convened upon as, in this sense, a leading principle; nothing pre- 
vents us from intransigently maintaining any selected statement as 
true, come what may, by fixing it as classificatory of the falsity of 
statements incompatible with it and then, to use Peirce’s term, ab- 
ductively inferring some other statement, however wild or artificial, 
in terms of which that falsity is explained. And with respect to 
these fiats, too, precisely similar considerations obtain. We fix the 
law of the conservation of energy into a leading principle because, 
at a given time, we judge that our knowledge is advanced by in- 
sisting on the truth of this principle and looking for other explana- 
tions of the (consequent) falsity of statements incompatible with 
it—as in the discovery of the neutrino, invoked in the explanation 


23 Variation in funetion, corresponding to different stages of inquiry, 
would then be correlated with different systems. So. the Physics in which 
Hooke’s Law, for example, functions, in this sense, analytically is a different 
Physies from that in which this law does not function analytically. That we 
may, in different inquiries, move freely from one to the other derives from what 
are, so to speak, ‘‘ equivalence relations’? between them. 
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of the falsity of assertions of the existence of closed, non-conservative 
systems, assertions incompatible with that principle. 

To coneluce this ‘‘Concluding Unseientific Postscript,’’ I am 
suggesting, and at this point certainly no more than suggesting,” 
that we need not repudiate the analytic-synthetic distinction. 
Granting the conventionalistic claim that any statement can be held 
true, come what may, we can still, I am urging, identify the analytic 
statements of W as those which are held true, come what may, by 
always functioning in W as both classificatory and explanatory of 
the falsity of statements incompatible with them, and that we can 
identify the leading principles, the ‘‘non-Kantian’’ synthetic a 
priori statements of W, as those which are held true, come what may, 
by always functioning in W as classificatory but not explanatory of 
the falsity of statements incompatible with them. Analyticity, in 
fine, is to be identified with being held true, come what may, in this 
particular way. 


JOSEPH EPSTEIN 
Amherst College 


24 Payment in full is rendered on this promissory note in a forthcoming 
paper: ‘‘ Analyticity and Leading Principles.’’ 


PERCEPTION AND THE LANGUAGE OF APPEARING 


HERE is a pervasive ambiguity in the language of seeming 
or appearing. ‘It seems so,’ or ‘It appears so,’ or even ‘It 
looks like it is so’ may indicate that the evidence, or such grounds 
as one has, supports the view that it is so, although the speaker 
may not be prepared to say that it is so. Karl Britton calls this 


‘the tentative-diffident use.’ In the same symposium H. H. Price 
speaks of it as ‘the tendency-to-believe’ sense.? Chisholm calls it 
the ‘epistemic,’ as distinct from the phenomenological sense. It 
need not have anything to do with how something is perceived. 
One may say, after hearing the reports of several witnesses, ‘It 
seems that Jones was at fault in the accident’; or, after hastily add- 
ing a column of figures, ‘It seems you owe me $19.79.’ But there is 
a use of ‘it seems,’ ‘it appears,’ ‘it looks’ and the like to report per- 
ceptual experiences as such; to answer such questions as ‘How do 
you see or perceive it?’ when what is wanted is a report of your 
perceptual experience, not what you think may be the case. It is 


1‘*Symposium: Seeming,’’ Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXVI (1952), 
p. 196. 


2 Ibid., p. 216. 
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this perceptual, not the evidential, use of the language of appearing 
with which we are concerned. 

We must distinguish between three kinds of perceptual seem- 
ing or appearing sentences: (1) predicative, like ‘X seems red’; 
(2) existential, as, for example, ‘There seems to be a red x in the 
corner’; and (3) what I call ‘‘Cartesian’’ (because Descartes made 
them prominent in modern epistemology), such as ‘I seem to see 
a red z.’ 

There are three problems to be considered: (1) Does the word 
‘red,’ or would any sensory, descriptive substitute, have the same 
meaning in all three kinds that it has in the physical-object sen- 
tence, ‘X is red’? (2) If not, does it, in its different use, function 
(a) as an adjective describing some non-physical object, namely, 
a sense-datum, or (b) as an adverb describing the perceiving it- 
self? (3) If there is an affirmative answer to either (1) or (2b), 
are sentences with these forms, plus ordinary physical-object sen- 
tences, adequate for reporting and describing perceptual experi- 
ences? 

Britton, in the symposium on ‘Seeming’’ referred to above, 
regards existential and Cartesian appearing sentences either as 
not appearing (or, as he prefers, seeming) sentences at all, be- 
cause the distinction between what is and what seems to be in 
principle cannot be made out, or, if the distinction can be made, 
they reduce to the predicative form ; for the distinction can be made 
out only if there is a physical object that appears to be » and can 
be checked by other observations. If the distinction cannot be 
made out because there is no physical object to be subjected to 
different observations, the pseudo-seeming sentences are really re- 
ports of actual ‘‘perceivings’’ of non-physical objects. ' 

In speaking of spots before his eyes, noises in his head, after- 
sensations, squinting images, illusory movements, which he may for 
a moment mistake for a physical object (but not for long because 
they don’t behave like the appearances of physical objects in that 
he can’t get nearer for another observation), he says: 


However, there they are: things which are not physical things. And as I 
recollect them, some of them were red and round, some yellow and elliptical, 
some quick and loud. And I did not hesitate to describe them in these terms, 
even when I recognized that they were not physical objects or events.3 


_ Apparently he would hold that dream and hallucinatory experi- 
ences either belong to this category or are purely judgmental with- 
out a perceptual element.* In any case, they are not treated as 


8 Op. cit., p. 209. 
4 Ibid., p. 208. 
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genuine instances of seeming. So his analysis of perceptual ap- 
pearing sentences is restricted to the predicative variety. 

Britton contends that in predicative appearing schemata a 
sensory predicate as the value of ‘p’ (e.g., ‘red’) designates the 
same physical property that it does in the physical-object schema 
‘X is gy.’ This follows from his analysis of seeming. ‘X seems 
to be ¢,’ the only form of perceptual seeming sentences he recog- 
nizes, means, according to this analysis, that in one observation or 
perhaps a number of observations from some one perspective, X 
is perceived as yz; but to make sure that X is » this observation 
(or the observations from the one perspective) has to be checked 
by other observations (or observations from other perspectives). 
‘X seems to be »’ and ‘X is ’ differ only in that the first is a 
report of one observation (or observations from one perspective) ; 
whereas the second is a report of checked observations. But even 
in the one observation (or in the observations from one perspec- 
tive) one is on the track of a physical property.® 

So Britton concludes that ‘red,’ or any similar term, has the 
same meaning in genuine appearing sentences that it has in ordi- 
nary physical-object sentences, but that the physical-object lan- 
guage, including the language of appearing, is not adequate for 
reporting and describing perceptual experiences. In the area in 
which no distinction can be made out between ‘X is y’ and ‘X seems 
to be »,’ because the X does not lend itself to being observed from 
different perspectives, there are in ‘‘perceptual’’ experience non- 
physical things with non-physical properties. For example, ‘My 
after-image is yellow and round.’ However, such ‘‘things’’ and 
‘‘properties,’’ according to Britton, are ndt involved in perceiving 
physical objects and are not to be brought into an analysis of either 
ordinary physical-object or appearing sentences. 

Britton is on solid ground in insisting that seeming perceptual 
sentences are legitimate only in areas where a distinction can be 
made between what seems to be and what is the case, for there is 
no use for ‘X seems to be y’ where there is no possible way of mak- 
ing sure whether X is y. If nothing would count as making sure, 
there would be no difference in the meaning of ‘X seems to be 9’ 
and ‘X is g.’ But I am in doubt about the contention that such 
a distinction is possible only for predicative sentences of the form 
‘X seems to be gy.’ It is true enough that when X seems to be » 
it is possible to determine whether X is » only if X is » or X is 
not y, which presupposes that X exists. But why cannot a dis- 
tinction be made out between ‘There seems to be a gz at place P’ 


5 Cf. ibid., pp. 203-204. 
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and ‘There is a gz at place P’ and between ‘I seem to see a oz’ 
and ‘I see a px’? 

The matter turns upon the nature of seeming. ‘X seems to be 
»’ suggests that seeming or appearing, in the perceptual sense, is 
a relational matter. ‘X seems to be 9’ is elliptical for ‘X seems 
to be g to Y.’ Seeming might be taken to be either a three-term 
relation holding between X, Y, and ¢, or a terminable two-term re- 
lation holding between X and Y. In either case, it requires that 
there be an X, a physical object, as one of its terms. Apparently 
Britton tacitly accepts one of these relational views of seeming (or 
appearing), and consequently holds that ‘There seems to be a oz 
at place P’ and ‘I seem to see a gz’ are but alternative ways of 
writing ‘X seems to be » to Y,’ and, therefore, requires that the 
X exist. It follows that there cannot be a genuine case of per- 
ceptual seeming or appearing without the existence of an X that 
appears. Although we may be tempted to report perceptual ex- 
periences where no X exists with appearing sentences, it is easy, 
according to Britton, to discover that they are illegitimate. The 
experience, he would contend, is either purely judgmental or a 
genuine ‘‘experience’’ of a non-physical object with non-physical 
properties. 

Hirst * holds to a similar position. He contends that the lan- 
guage of appearing is appropriate for reporting only genuine per- 
ceptions, and should not be used for relating pseudo-perceptions 
such as hallucinations and, I suppose, after- and double-images, 
dreams, and the like. The sense-datum language, or something 
like it, is required in such cases, according to him, but is entirely 
inappropriate in reporting or in analyzing the reports of genuine 
perceptions. 

Firth is right, I think, in his contention: ‘‘If we are obliged 
to describe hallucinations in the sense-datum language, and to de- 
scribe genuine perceptions in the language of appearing, there is 
simply no way to give an account of the deceptive character of 
certain hallucinations.’’* Hallucinations and even dreams are 
easily mistaken for genuine perceptions. This would not be so 
unless they were much alike phenomenologically. In fact it seems 
that the most important difference between genuine and so-called 
pseudo-perceptions is just that the former are veridical and the 
latter not, and in many cases this cannot be determined by phe- 


6R. J. Hirst, ‘‘Perception, Science and Common Sense,’’ Mind, Vol. LX 
(1951), pp. 485-486. 

7‘¢Phenomenalism,’’ Science, Language, and Human Rights, American 
Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Vol. I (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1952), p. 14. 
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nomenological inspection. Certainly this is not a difference that 
requires ontologically different languages, languages that speak of 
and refer to such entities or existents as sense-data in the one case 
and physical objects in the other, for appropriate reporting. 

Firth, however, contends that the language of appearing is not 
adequate for reporting hallucinations. This is because he inter- 
prets appearing to be a dyadic relation holding between a physical 
object and an observer, and he asserts that most comtemporary 
advocates of the language of appearing agree. So he contends 
that the language of appearing, in order to be made adequate, 
must be supplemented with some new idiom that would provide 
us with ‘‘a neutral terminology in which we can refer to the com- 
mon sensuous aspect of hallucinations and perceptions.’’® In 
search for such a supplement, Firth considers three versions of 
what I have called Cartesian seeming sentences. The first is Ryle’s 
suggestion that the dipsomaniac ‘‘seems to see a pink rat.’’ He finds 
difficulties with this because of his commitment to the relational 
theory of appearing. He thinks that it would have to be analyzed 
like this: ‘‘The dipsomaniac appears to himself in the way that he 
would appear to himself if he were really seeing a pink rat.’’?° 
But it is so absurd to say that when one does see a physical object 
it is the observer himself that appears to himself that Firth re- 
jects the position. He concludes that Ryle’s (and Descartes’) 
idiom cannot be interpreted in a relational way. So it must be 
interpreted along the line of Ayer’s suggestion ?': ‘There seems 
to the dipsomaniac to be .. .,’ or ‘It seems to the dipsomaniac 
that there is a pink rat before him.’ G. A. Paul, also, has sug- 
gested that an hallucination of a pink rat might be reported in 
appearing language in a similar manner: ‘It appears to me as 
though there is a rat which appears pink, but actually I am not 
seeing anything at all.’!* Price, too, has distinguished between 
existential and predicative appearing sentences. Firth charges 
that in these non-relational, existential seeming or appearing sen- 
tences ‘seems’ or ‘appears’ is used in the tendency-to-believe or 
epistemic rather than in the perceptual or phenomenological sense, 
and that therefore, this use is irrelevant for our problem. So he, 
along with Britton and Hirst, concludes that the perceptual lan- 
guage of appearing is inadequate for reporting hallucinations. 

8 Op. cit., p. 7. 

9 Ibid., p. 16. 

10 Ibid., p. 17. 

11 Foundations of Empirical Knowledge (New York: Macmillan, 1940), 

. 54, 
. 12 Op. cit., p. 68. 
18 *¢Seeming,’’ Aristotelian Society, Suppl. Vol. XXVI (1952), p. 228. 
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Firth, I think, has been misled by his commitment to the re- 
lational theory of perceptual appearing. Since existential ap- 
pearing sentences cannot be interpreted relationally, he concludes 
that they are not perceptual appearing sentences. It may be that 
perceptual appearing is not a real relation that requires the ex- 
istence of its terms. Certainly ‘To Macbeth there appeared to be a 
dagger before him’ does not mean merely that Macbeth had a 
tendency to believe that there was a dagger before him. It re- 
ports a perceptual experience, but there was nothing that ap- 
peared to be a dagger. Such perceptual uses of ‘appears’ forces 
us to a non-relational interpretation. 

Not only are existential perceptual appearing sentences legiti- 
mate, but, as Price points out,'* predicative appearing sentences can 
be treated as a special case of them. For example, ‘This half-dol- 
lar looks elliptical’ may be restated: ‘There appears to be an el- 
liptical half-dollar at place P, and there is a half-dollar at place 
P, whether or not it is elliptical.’ This suggests that not only ex- 
istential but predicative appearing as well are non-relational in 
the sense that they do not require existence of terms. 

The distinction that Hirst and others mark between ‘‘genuine 
perceptions’’ and ‘‘pseudo-perceptions’’ is precisely the distinction 
between veridical and non-veridical perceptions. ‘Perceive’ is 
sometimes used as an achievement verb like ‘know’ so that ‘I per- 
ceive that X is »’ entails ‘X is gy’ and ‘I perceive a pz at place P’ 
entails ‘There is a gz at place P.’ In this sense it is nonsense to 
speak of a ‘‘non-veridical perception.’’ One might as well talk 
about ‘‘non-veridical knowing,’’ ‘‘a hit of the bull’s eye that 
missed,’’ or ‘‘unsuccessful success.’’ This, I suspect, is the reason 
Hirst spoke of ‘‘pseudo-perceptions’’ rather than ‘‘non-veridical’’ 
ones. But this use of ‘perceive’ coincides with and is short for 
‘veridically perceive.’ We hold our perceptions in suspect and 
are forever checking them for veridicality. In this respect per- 
ceiving is more like thinking or asserting than knowing. Yet 
usually when we say ‘I saw a oz’ or, in general, ‘I perceive that X is 
gy’ we claim veridicality for our perceptions. The specific func- 
tion of perceptual seeming or appearing language is to withhold 
the veridical or achievement claim of ‘perceive’ and thereby render 
it non-commital on this point. Consider the three sentences: 


1. I see a pink elephant. 
_ 2. I see what appears to be a pink elephant. 
3. I seem to see a pink elephant. 


1 claims that the seeing is completely veridical. 2 withholds part 
14 Ibid., p. 228. 
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of the claim of veridicality, but not all. It claims that I do at 
least veridically see a physical object and for it to be true there 
must be a physical object. But 3 withholds all claim of veridi- 
cality. It simply reports the seeing stripped of all claim of suc- 
cess. We could use the same language even when we wished to 
go further and explicitly deny veridicality. 

Let us now return to the question whether the word ‘red,’ or 
any sensory, descriptive substitute, has the same meaning in all 
kinds of perceptual seeming sentences (predicative, existential, 
and Cartesian) that it has in the physical-object schema, ‘X is 
red.’ Clearly if ‘seems’ or ‘appears,’ in the perceptual sense, 
functions merely to cancel the claim of veridicality of the percep- 
tion reported, descriptive predicates in appearing sentences have 
the same meaning that they do in ordinary physical-object sen- 
tences. Certainly ‘red’ in ‘I see a red 2’ has the same meaning 
as in ‘X is red.’ And if ‘seems’ merely withdraws the claim of 
veridicality, ‘red’ in ‘I see what seems to be red’ or ‘I seem to see 
a red X’ means the same as in ‘I see a red X.’ It might be con- 
tended that ‘X appears red’ or ‘X looks red’ is different from ‘X 
seems to be red’ or ‘X looks like it is red.’ But I think not. ‘X 
looks red’ is elliptical for ‘X looks red to me (or someone),’ and 
this is the same as ‘I see X as red, but it may not be.’ Another 
way of inserting the disclaimer is to say: ‘X appears to be red to 
me.’ 

Those who would contend that descriptive predicates in appear- 
ing sentences function as adverbs qualifying the act of perceiving 
rather than as adjectives modifying either physical objects or 
sense-data are misled by the relational theory of appearing. They 
arrive at their position from the paradigm: ‘X seems to be » to 
Y.’ Here seeming or appearing is treated as an indeterminate 
relation and the value of ‘»’ further specifies it. Accordingly the 
value of ‘p’ cannot have the same meaning as in the physical-ob- 
ject schema, ‘X is gy.’ This position, however, is discredited along 
with the relational theory of appearing. 

Our remaining problem concerns the adequacy of the language 
of appearing, plus ordinary physical-object sentences, for report- 
ing and describing perceptual experiences. We have seen from 
Britton and Firth that the point of test for the adequacy of the 
language of appearing is the matter of reporting and describing 
hallucinations, dreams, after-images, and so forth. Now if the 
point of perceptual appearing language is to withdraw the claim 
of veridicality from the perceptual experience reported, it is pre- 
cisely what is needed to report and to describe hallucinations, 
dreams, and the like, for phenomenologically they are simply non- 
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veridical perceptions. Sometimes it is known that they are non- 
veridical ; sometimes the veridicality is suspect; but sometimes it 
is not. This is why they can be deceptive. So the language of 
appearing, as here interpreted, is fully adequate without at any 
point resorting to either a sense-datum language or an adverbial 
use of ordinary sensory adjectives. 

Price, in the symposium referred to above, argued also that the 
language of appearing is fully adequate. But for him descriptive 
predicates have a different meaning in appearing sentences from 
what they have in ordinary physical-object sentences, and he ig- 
nores the possibility that in their alleged different use they func- 
tion as adverbs describing the perceptual experience itself. Conse- 
quently, there is no real difference for him between the language 
of appearing and sense-datum language. He himself says that the 
language of appearing is simply a linguistic alternative to that of 
the sense-datum language for reporting the same set of facts. If 
he agreed with Britton that ‘red’ in ‘X looks red’ is used to ascribe 
a physical property to X, or if he admitted that it is used ad- 
verbially to describe the perceptual experience itself, the language 
of appearing could not be regarded as simply a ‘‘linguistic’’ alter- 
native to the sense-datum language. The facts to be reported 
would be regarded as different, both with regard to the subject and 
property elements. 

The position that I am proposing holds that ‘red,’ or any other 
sensory predicate, has the same meaning in appearing as in ordi- 
nary physical-object sentences. Therefore, the language of ap- 
pearing, as I interpret it, is not simply a ‘‘linguistic’’ alternative 
to the sense-datum language for reporting the same facts. So 
my contention that the language of appearing is adequate so that 
there is no need to resort at any point to the sense-datum language 
is much stronger than Price’s. 

EK. M. Apams 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NorRTH CAROLINA 


PERCEPTION AND DEFINITION 


LTHOUGH experience is private, some of our experience is 
‘*of’’ public objects. As the phrase ‘‘ public object’’ indicates, 
at least all those things that two or more people can have experience 
of (perceive) are to count as public objects. Examples of public 
objects include not only material things such as desks, water, and 
smoke, but also less tangible things such as rainbows, shadows, 
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glares, and lightening. The rest of our experience is not ‘‘of’’ 
anything that is public. For example, after-images, pains, mem- 
ory images, and hallucinations are not experiences of public ob- 
jects. What are the logical and/or physical conditions that de- 
termine whether or not an experience is of a public object? 

In Part I this question will be taken up with regard to after- 
images. Part II will consider the problem with respect to pains. 
These sections are designed to demonstrate how experience of 
after-images and pains might be reconstrued as experience of pub- - 
lic objects and what would be the consequences of such a recon- 
struction. In the conclusion we will discuss more generally the 


factors that determine whether or not an experience is of a public 
object. 


Part I 


If a person gazes steadfastly at a brightly illuminated object 
and then turns his eyes away to a neutral background, he will see 
what is commonly called an ‘‘after-image.’’ The colors of an after- 
image are the complements of the colors of the stimulus. The 
shape of an after-image depends on the view that the observer 
takes of the stimulus. Most objects appear to have different shapes 
from different points of view. The shape of an after-image is the 
same as the shape that the stimulus appears to have, when seen 
from the view which was used to get the after-image. For ex- 
ample, if one gazes straight on at a brightly illuminated red block 
the corresponding after-image is a bluish-green square. With 
this in mind I shall now define what it means for two people to 
perceive a new type of public object which I shall call an ‘‘ After- 
Image.’” Two people are said to perceive numerically the same 
After-Image if they each gaze at the same brightly illuminated 
object from the same view and then turn their eyes away to a 
neutral background (the two observers need not use the same 
neutral background or go through this process at the same time). 
Thus two after-images that are obtained from the same view of an 
object are now to be construed as two experiences of one thing 
which I call an ‘‘ After-Image.”’ 

Two normal people each looking at the same After-Image de- 
scribe it in the same way as regards its color and shape. This 
is clear from the properties of after-images and the definitions 
cited above. The observers won’t necessarily agree on the spatial 
location of the same After-Image if they are looking at different 
neutral backgrounds. However, people standing in different places 
don’t always agree on the location of mirages, glares, and the foot 
of rainbows. Since other perfectly respectable public objects have 
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this interesting property concerning spatial location, we can’t on 
this ground deny that After-Images are public objects.’ 

Like rainbows, shadows, and reflections After-Images cannot 
be felt. Like reflections and glares After-Images don’t cast shad- 
ows. Notice that After-Images can be measured with a ruler if 
the ruler is laid on the neutral background against which the 
After-Image is perceived. 

Because after-images fade after a few seconds the appearances 
of After-Images also fade. When the appearance of an After- 
Image fades, one can see the After-Image again by obtaining an- 
other after-image in the same manner as the after-image that faded 
was obtained. During the interval between these appearances of 
an After-Image the After-Image continues to exist. The continued 
existence of an After-Image does not depend on its being continu- 
ally perceived. In this respect After-Images are like all other 
public objects that I can think of. 

This property of fading appearances is not peculiar to After- 
Images alone. The appearance of any public object that is im- 
possible to see without eye strain will fade if the eye strain is 
kept up. If one squints very long in order to see a dim star, the 
appearance of the star will fade as the eyes begin to water. The 
appearance of the star can be regained again by simply squinting 
again. During the interval between squints the star does, of 
course, continue to exist. Similarly an After-Image continues to 
exist between the various appearances of it. 

This brings us to the problem of specifying the conditions 
under which an After-Image ceases to exist. A shadow (or re- 
flection) ceases to exist when either the object that casts the shadow 
ceases to exist or the illumination of that object ceases to exist. 
This suggests a criterion for determining the existence of After- 
Images: an After-Image ceases to exist when either the object 
- used to obtain the after-images that are appearances of the After- 

Image ceases to exist, or the illumination of that object ceases to 
exist. 

If two people disagree about ‘the description of an After-Image, 
there are several steps that can be taken to account for the dis- 
crepancy. The observers can be checked to make sure that both 
of them have gone through the appropriate procedures (given 
above in the definition of ‘‘After-Image’’) to see numerically the 


1 By changing the definition of ‘‘perceiving the same After-Image’’ so 
that all the observers of the same After-Image had to use the same neutral 
background we could get the observers to agree on the position of the same 
After-Image. I did not do this because I think that this is not necessary 
in order to make After-Images public objects and only adds an artificial 
condition. 
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same .After-Image. If they continue to disagree, they may be 
checked to see if one of them is an abnormal observer by comparing 
their descriptions of a particular After-Image with those of other 
people. As in the case of abnormal observers of other objects the 
abnormal observer of After-Images probably has something wrong 
with his eyes. This procedure is typical of procedures for de- 
termining why two observers of any public object might disagree.” 

So far no explicit argument has been given to prove that After- 
Images ‘‘really’’ exist and no philosophical theories on existence 
have been introduced. What I have shown is this: (1) the physi- 
cal conditions under which two people see numerically the same 
After-Image can be explicitly stated (this was the purpose of the 
definition given above) ; (2) two normal people looking at the same 
After-Image would describe it in the same way; (3) when descrip- 
tions concerning the same After-Image differ, the usual procedure 
to account for this difference can be performed. Once these con- 
ditions are fulfilled, it seems to me that as clear a meaning has been 
given to the phrase ‘‘seeing the same Aftér-Image’’ as could be 
given to any phrase of the form ‘‘seeing the same —,’’ where the 
blank is filled in with the name of a public object. That is why 
I say that After-Images are public objects. Now I also believe 
that all public objects do in some important sense exist, and so I 
maintain that After-Images exist. In order to pad the shock that 
some readers will feel at such a conclusion I have also tried to point 
out that none of the properties of eto are so strange that 
no other public object has them. 

Both causal realists and aicuneesiiite could define After- 
Images, and exactly the same differences between these definitions 
would arise as between the phenomenalist and causal-realist defini- 
tions of any other public object. This is because the same general 
relation exists between After-Images and after-images as exists 
between any public object and the experience of that public object. 

There are two reasons why we normally talk about after-images 
instead of After-Images. First of all, the complicated physical 
conditions that have to be utilized in order for two people to per- 
ceive the same After-Image would make it difficult to learn the 
ostensive definition of the word ‘‘After-Image.’’ Of course it is 
impossible in an essay to give an ostensive definition of a public 
object. However, I think it is clear from the above discussion that 
one could teach people what it means to perceive an After-Image 
by putting them through the correct procedures (given above in 


2 Ayer has explicitly stated these procedures for determining whether or 
not two people perceive the same public object (A. J. Ayer, Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge, New York, Macmillan, 1955, pp. 159-161). 
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the definition of ‘‘perceiving the same After-Image’’) and then 
getting them to pay attention to their experience. 

The second reason we don’t normally talk about After-Images 
is that we don’t have occasion to keep referring to after-images 
and comparing them with one another. If we did compare after- 
images, it would be convenient to have a way of referring to 
qualitatively the same after-images. And if we started to talk 
about qualitatively the same after-images, we might find it even 
more convenient to talk about After-Images, because all the ap- 
pearances of numerically the same After-Image are qualitatively 
similar after-images. 

This section has demonstrated how after-images might be con- 
strued as experience of public objects. In other words, it has been 
demonstrated that it is sometimes possible by use of appropriate 
definitions to reconstrue experience that we now consider to be of 
nothing that is public to be of some public object. But this cannot 
always be done. In the next section it will be demonstrated with 
the example of pains why this cannot always be done. 


Part II 


The phrase ‘‘White House’’ denotes a particular public ob- 
ject, the house where the President lives. The phrase ‘‘color of 
the White House’’ also denotes a particular public object, the 
color of the house where the President lives. Two observers would 
see numerically the same color if they both looked at the White 
House just as they would see numerically the same house. I am 
not saying that both observers would see the same universal, white- 
ness. Rather I am saying they would both perceive numerically 
the same property of the White House, which is an instance of the 
color white. How the color of the house is related to the house— 
whether one is part of the other—does not concern us at present. 
What should be clear is that according to our previous stipulation 
public objects include all those things that two or more people can 
have experience of (perceive). And this in turn may include the 
properties of a particular thing (like its color) as well as the thing 
that ‘‘has’’ those properties. 

I now want to define what it means for two people to perceive 
the same instance of a new property that public objects can have. 
This new property is to be called ‘‘PAIN.’’ By definition two 
people have experience of numerically the same instance of PAIN 
if their experience of pain is ‘‘from’’ the same public object. For 
example two people who each burn themselves on the same hot bar 
of iron experience the same PAIN of the bar of iron and that PAIN 
is a property of the iron bar. Suppose the iron bar is allowed to 
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cool and the two observers each feel the smoothness of the iron’s 
surface by running their hands over it. Similar to the property 
of PAIN the two observers feel numerically the same smoothness, 
and that smoothness is a property of the iron bar. PAIN has the 
same relation to pain as smoothness has to the experience of feeling 
a smooth surface. And PAIN also has the same relation to public 
objects as smoothness has to public objects insofar as they each can 
be properties of public objects. In short, PAIN like smoothness 
is a universal. 

From now on we shall use the word ‘‘PAINFUL’’ to describe 
objects that have the property of PAIN. ‘‘The iron bar is PAIN- 
FUL’’ means that the iron bar has the property of PAIN. This 
use of words is similar to the way words are used in the following 
sentence: ‘‘The iron bar is smooth’’ means that the iron bar has 
the property of smoothness. With these definitions we can now 
cite more examples where two people have experience of numeri- 
cally the same instance of PAIN. 

The point of a sharp needle is PAINFUL. Two people who 
each prick themselves with the same sharp needle both experience 
a property that the needle has, which I call ‘‘PAIN.’’ Just as 
both observers can perceive numerically the same sharpness of a 
needle so both observers can perceive numerically the same PAIN 
of a needle. Hard surfaces are PAINFUL as one can find out by 
simply hitting them. Should two people hit the same hard sur- 
face their experience of pain would be ‘‘from’’ the same object 
and so they would perceive numerically the same instance of PAIN. 

Notice that I do not say that the bruise (or burn) that would 
result from hitting a hard surface is PAINFUL. When some- 
one touches an injured person’s bruise he does not feel pain. Only 
the injured person feels pain. Since PAIN is a public object it 
cannot be a property of the bruise. In order to account for this 
situation we say that the object that caused the bruise is PAIN- 
FUL; e.g., the hard surface is PAINFUL (of course the bruise 
is painful). The bruise is simply the point on the body through 
which the PAIN of an object is perceived, similar to the way the eye 
is the organ through which colors are perceived. (If I look at your 
eye I don’t see the colors you see with your eye, and if I touch your 
bruise I don’t feel the PAIN you feel with your bruise.) Be- 
cause the pain may continue long after the cause of the bruise is 
removed, we have the situation where a property of an object may 
be perceived when that object no longer exists.* 


3 This situation is not analogous to the case where one might continue to 
perceive a star after it had been destroyed because everyone (except the blind) 
could perceive the light from the star while only the bruised person could 
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So far there would be no difficulty in accounting for disagree- 
ments between observers as to what objects are and what objects 
are not PAINFUL. The observers can be checked to make sure 
that each observer goes through the correct motions to perceive 
the same instance of PAIN; e.g., the observers each hit the same 
hard surface with enough force to perceive its PAIN, or prick 
themselves hard enough with the same needle, or are close enough 
to the same hot object. If the observers still disagree, it may be 
that one of them is an abnormal observer. Possibly something 
is wrong with the nerves in the hand of one of the observers, and 
this causes him to be an abnormal observer of PAIN. 

By definition two people have experience of numerically the 
same instance of PAIN if their experience of pain is ‘‘from’’ the 
same public object. In the examples given so far it is, I think, 
quite clear what object the experience of pain is ‘‘from.’’ I fur- 
ther think that there is no objection to considering pain an experience 
of PAIN in these cases. The reader may verify for himself that 
these examples of PAIN meet the criterion outlined above, which 
I gave as a sufficient condition for claiming that After-Images are 
public objects. However, if we take a different type of example 
like headaches or stomach-aches the use of the word ‘‘PAIN’’ in 
the description of public objects does not work out so easily. 

If the pain we experience when we have a stomach-ache were 
of a PAINFUL public object, what object would this be? Cer- 
tainly the stomach of the sufferer is not PAINFUL, for if it were 
then anyone. who touched that stomach would feel pain. When 
it is asserted that an object is PAINFUL, any normal person can 
make a test to find out if the statement is true by simply touching 
the object to see if he feels pain. Since stomachs aren’t PAIN- 
FUL, the stomach must be regarded as an organ by which one 
may perceive PAIN. (For the same reason, stated a little dif- 
ferently, we concluded that bruises are an organ of perception.) 

Suppose someone eats food that disagrees with him and gives 
him a stomach-ache. Perhaps we can say that the food was PAIN- 
FUL. Then PAIN would be similar to taste in that two people 
who taste the same bottle of wine perceive the same property of 
the wine. Similarly two people would feel the same PAIN of a 
given piece of food if they each got a stomach-ache from eating 
that piece of food. This solution to the problem would be all 
right if the food eaten nearly always gives people stomach-aches, 
as poisons might. However, most foods will give one person: a 





perceive the PAIN of an object. This is, I believe, only a novelty introduced 
by definition and does not prove that PAIN cannot be a type of public objects. 
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stomach-ache but not someone else, and foods that give a person 
a stomach-ache at one time won’t give the same person a stomach- 
ache at another time. Thus if PAIN were to be a property of 
foods, there would be a good deal of disagreement as to what foods 
were PAINFUL and what ones were not. 

Usually such disagreement can be accounted for by simply de- 
claring that those people who do not agree with the vast majority 
of observers are abnormal. No such expedient is advisable here 
because the only time the vast majority would get stomach-aches 
from eating a given piece of food would be when that food was 
poisonous. Hence, stomach-aches that arise from eating food that 
wasn’t usually poisonous would be due to abnormal observers. The 
trouble with this situation is that in it abnormal observers became 
frequent rather than occasional. Instead of making the pain of a 
stomach-ache an experience of a public object, we have simply made 
it an experience that ordinarily only purports to be of a public 
object—i.e., an hallucination of PAIN. 

A stomach-ache may not be felt until a considerable time after 
the food that caused it has been eaten. When a person has a 
stomach-ache he may not know what food it was, or indeed if it 
was food that caused it. This does not in itself prove that PAIN 
cannot be a property of food. What it does show is that when one 
gets a stomach-ache it is not clear what object can be said to have 
the property of PAIN. This makes it difficult to decide whether or 
not to describe an object as PAINFUL. Indeed the task be- 
comes almost impossible when so many people who have stomach- 
aches are to be abnormal observers. 

If starting with a healthy person we knew the cause (or 
causes) of stomach-aches, then we could refer to this cause (or 
group of causes) as PAINFUL. If this cause (or causes) were 
easily and quickly identifiable by anyone who had a stomach-ache, 
and if other people who used the same objects that caused the stom- 
ach-ache in a given observer also got a stomach-ache, then it would 
be easy to learn to describe objectsas PAINFUL. However, it is be- 
yond human capacity to recognize causes of stomach-aches in such 
an easy manner. It is this human incapacity that makes it im- 
possible to construe pain as an experience of a public object. Or 
at least it makes our definitions entirely impractical. (Perhaps 
a different type of definition could be used that would overcome 
this difficulty. Instead of creating a property of public objects 
as we did in Part II we might try making pain an experience of 
‘a new object similar to the methods of Part I where After-Images 
were introduced.) The point I wish to make is that pain is not an 
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experience of a public object because of the complications involved 
in practically utilizing definitions that would make it so.* 


CoNcLUSION 


Anyone who believes that public objects are somehow ‘‘con- 
structed’’ out of experience or sense-data cannot avoid the follow- 
ing questions: Why is the construction of public objects achieved 
with some types of experience and not with other types? Are 
there logical and physical conditions that determine whether or 
not a public object may be constructed out of a given type of experi- 
ence? For instance, can our experience of after-images, pains, 
memories, desires, dreams, and hallucinations be used to construct 
public objects? 

It seems to me that the way to answer these questions is to try 
to construct public objects out of these different types of experi- 
ence. I think construction of public objects can be obtained with 
after-images. On the other hand it seems that it is impossible 
for construction to be achieved with hallucinations. Although hal- 
lucinations purport to be of public objects they are condemned 
precisely because only one person is able to see them and such 
things cannot be public objects. I think pains cannot be experi- 
ences of. public objects because the complications of construction 
are simply beyond man’s practical ability.’ Perhaps further analy- 
sis would show that this is also the case with some of the other 
types of experience mentioned above. 

Although definitions do not create experience, what they can 
do is organize experience and give us something to look for. Defi- 
nition can give us a type of public object like After-Images to look 
for, but definition cannot create after-images or even specific After- 
Images. Once a definition is proposed of a new type of public ob- 
ject only continuing analysis of specific cases can reveal whether or 
not the definition could work out in practice. 

In closing I should like to outline another argument which can 
be used to investigate the questions considered in this paper. The 
pressure of a handshake is a public object because two people can 
perceive it. Unlike other public objects we have discussed, the 


¢This reasoning is reminiscent of Poincaré’s analysis of the word 
‘*ehance.’’ Poincaré contends that the reason we use the word ‘‘chance’’ to 
describe certain events is not because these events aren’t determined by nat- 
ural law but rather because the specific conditions that cause these events are 
beyond men’s ability to perceive easily. (H. Poincaré, Science and Method, 
Dover, 1952; see. pages 64 to 90.) 

5 Ayer believes that pain is private because of a verbal convention. I 
think he and I disagree as to why men accept this convention. See Ayer, op. 
cit., pp. 140-146. 
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pressure of a handshake can only be perceived by two people. 
There are many objects like this that have what I call a ‘‘limited 
public.’” The pressure of a handshake has a limited public of two. 
Objects with a limited public fall between subjective things (which 
have a public of one) and objective things (which have a very 
wide public). Now sometimes the extent of the public of an ob- 
ject is smaller in one context and larger in another. For example 
the number of people who could taste ‘‘this wine’’ is small if ‘‘this’’ 
refers to only one particular bottle of wine. However, if the con- 
text changes so that ‘‘this wine’’ refers to a group of wine bottles, 
then the original bottle is considered part of a larger object and 
the taste of ‘‘this wine’’ is correspondingly extended to a bigger 
public. If one investigates these changes, general laws for ex- 
panding and contracting the public of an object can be made ex- 
plicit. When these laws are applied to subjective things (like 
after-images) the public of these things can sometimes be ex- 
tended. The results of these reasonings give important confirma- 
tion to the conclusions reached in this essay. 


Epwarp AVERILL 


Upper Montcualr, N. J. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Social Self. Paut E. PruerzE. New York: Bookman As- 
sociates [1954]. 392 pp. (Library of Current*Philosophy and 
Religion.) $4.50. 


This book has a brilliant plot. It imagines George Herbert 
Mead and Martin Buber as first facing each other and then both 
facing God. This is a very difficult theme. The author began 
work on it years ago at Yale and finished it in Georgia. The work 
clearly shows the fruits of years of scholarship and meticulously 
follows the problems it raises to their very bottom. The two 
portraits, first of Mead’s philosophy and then of Buber’s, are ex- 
cellently done. The analysis of Mead is an exceptionally valuable 
contribution, for Mead is difficult to make clear and systematic, 
and Pfuetze has given the best brief exposition I know of. For 
Buber, too, he has balanced well the two strains that enter into 
his existentialism: the German Lebensphilosophie from Feuerbach 
to Dilthey and Jewish Chassidism or pietism. Common to both 
Mead and Buber was the social psychology of Wundt, from which 
they parted in different directions. 

Bringing them face to face produces interesting results and 
problems. There are, says Pfuetze, three dimensions to their 
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analyses of man’s social being: man is related, first, to the world 
and to things; secondly, to his fellowmen ; and thirdly, to the ‘‘mys- 
tery of being’’ (p. 28). In Mead these three relations are con- 
ceived in terms of: (1) responsive acts to stimuli; (2) social acts 
of reciprocal gesturing and réle-taking; (3) the historical and in- 
stitutional Present. In Buber’s system they are conceived in terms 
of: (1) I-it ‘‘experience’’; (2) I-thou ‘‘relations’’ or encounters; 
(3) dialogic communion with God. As regards (1), man’s rela- 
tion to nature, Mead and Buber are apparently in general agree- 
ment, though Pfuetze thinks that Mead was haunted by a Hegelian 
idealism and Buber by the Kantian notion of the transcendental 
subject. The important point for both is that the natural world is 
transformed for man when he enters social relations, and since a 
man’s world includes fellowmen from the start, the natural environ- 
ment is accomodated to the social, the Umwelt to the Mitwelt. 

In (2), as Pfuetze points out, there are fundamental differences 
between them. For Mead, the mind and the personality are both 
emergents from the acts of communication, whereas Buber seems 
to make the existence of two selves a pre-condition for the analy- 
sis of the I-thou relation. According to Mead, the social gesturing 
and role-taking generates language and language generates an in- 
ternal dialogue between the J (the experiencing organism) and the 
me (the socially conceived and related self) and out of this inner 
I-me dialogue emerges self-consciousness. Communication by sym- 
bols among self-conscious persons then generates a ‘‘generalized 
other,’’ whereby the ‘‘individual assumes the organized attitude of 
the community toward himself as well as toward others’’ (cited 
from Mead by Pfuetze, p. 51). 

Neither Mead nor Buber, as Pfuetze’s account shows, has a 
very clear, critical analysis of symbolical functioning, though it is 
highly important to both. Mead is concerned to account for the 
origin of universals, and relies in part on Peirce’s theory of phys- 
ical habits and impulses, in part on symbolical systems as con- 
stitutive of communities. ‘‘The social group consists of those who 
attach the same meaning to the same gestures and objects. In 
such generalized agreement as to meaning and response of recogni- 
tion, Mead believed he had provided for a behavioristic account of 
universals’’ (p. 73). Mead fails to emphasize the social stand- 
ardization of symbols (for a symbol is by its nature public prop- 
erty) as an explanation for logical generality, though he notes 
that such general meaning is the essence of having-a-mind. This 
behavioristic theory of universals was really worked out better 
by John M. Brewster, ‘‘A Behavioristic Account of the Logical 
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Function of Universals’’ (Journal of Philosophy, 1936), on the 
basis of Mead, and this more adequate account of symbols might 
have been useful to Pfuetze’s argument. 

However, the important point is that for both Mead and Buber 
what might be termed a ‘‘generalized other’’ introduces a third 
dimension of the self. In Mead this ‘‘mystery of being”’ is ex- 
plored (fragmentarily) in his philosophy of the Present. Human 
sociality culminates in the ‘‘historical present.’’ Pfuetze regards 
this as the least satisfactory aspect of Mead’s philosophy, for his 
philosophy of history was couched in the general framework of 
evolutionism and the ‘‘romantic’’ theory of progress which seems 
to Pfuetze too ‘‘optimistic.’’ In Buber’s religious philosophy this 
third, ‘‘vertical’’ dimension is of primary importance and is de- 
veloped more critically than by Mead. ‘‘Mead himself never con- 
ceived of the Generalized Other as more than the social universality 
of the human community, whereas some of his friends among the 
religious humanists urged him to expand his concept to include the 
idea of God as a functional concept, after the manner of E.S. 
Ames, who defined God as a symbol of ‘reality idealized.’ .. . It 
may well be that in this matter Mead’s secular bent produced a. 
myopia which distorted his view of the total human situation, but 
which is corrected in Buber’s theocentric personalism’’ (p. 87). 
‘“When men deny that there is any objective reality to which they 

must submit, and insist that God or truth or even reason has no 
final claim upon them, there. is no ethical standard left with which 
to judge the use of power in society. On the other hand, religious 
persons may often in the name of God, fall into error; but they 
carry with them a self-corrective in that they point to the revela- 
tion of God in the light of whose judgment they are themselves 
condemned”’ (p. 261). 

It is in this context that Pfuetze raises the general problem of 
the ‘‘validity and value of the social self,’’ with which he struggles 
in a long chapter. I have the impression that neither Mead nor 
Buber was as directly concerned with this problem of validity, for 
as Pfuetze’s exposition shows in detail, their chief concern was a‘ 
correct social psychology. When it came to the ‘‘third dimension,’’ 
to the universal or objective dialogue, both were primarily engaged - 
in a polemic against abstract or ‘‘metaphysical’’ conceptions of 
objectivity and reality. Mead was careful to explain that the 
cultural and historical perspectives of mankind, which constituted 
for him the widest ‘‘realization’’ of the social self, are concrete 
universals, temporal, experiences of ‘‘passage,’’ not validities of 
universal mind or reason. And Buber too, though he uses theolog- 
ical language, denies that the I-thou relation between man and God 
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isa knowledge relation. ‘‘Sensory reality is divine,’’ he says. And 
he repudiates absolute knowledge explicitly : 


I did not rest on the broad upland of a system that includes a series of sure 
statements about the absolute, but on a narrow rocky ridge between the gulfs 
where there is not sureness of expressible knowledge but the certainty of 
meeting what remains undisclosed. [Cited on p. 276.] 


Not being the bearer of direct revelation in this matter, I would be obliged 
to derive such criteria from the world of I-it, and this would mean to destroy 
the authentic spontaneity of the I-Thou relation! The I-Thou relation as 
such does not procure objective criteria. [Cited on p. 280.] 


The religious experience is concretely social, a fellowship, a ‘‘re- 
lationship with another,’’ a ‘‘living reality,’’ not merely a cognitive 
realization. And to emphasize this doctrine Buber not only fulmi- 
nates against the theological abstractions of philosophers, but ex- 
plicitly turns his back on the theology of mysticism. He has 
tried to clarify persistently the contrast between his Chassidic 
pietism and conventional absolute personalism. 

Pfuetze is dissatisfied with Buber as well as with Mead at this 
point. He writes: ‘‘A wholesome regard for empirical observation, 
and a modest skepticism about the irrational are not amiss. We 
need not make a God out of Reason in order to hope to retain what- 
ever hold on reason we have gained. Some mystics and some 
existentialists have made excessive claims. Also there is an ex- 
treme school within the ‘dialectical theology’ which, in its avowed 
renunciation of reason and its stress upon stark revelation, comes 
very close to reducing to the vanishing point man’s capacity to re- 
ceive and to respond to revelation, and to keep faith relevant to 
ethical action. In Buber, however, there are no such extremes, 
either of mysticism or existentialism. Yet one wishes that Buber 
could be more definite and explicit in his theory’’ (pp. 277-278). 
It is quite true that neither Buber nor Mead answers the problem 
of the moral validity of social relations. But I fail to see (and I 
believe Buber might agree) why it is morally better to go beyond 
Mead’s historical relativism and to have faith in absolute moral 
knowledge through personal relation with God. The errors of 
idolatry (Luther’s Abgott) are surely as disastrous as those of 
secular relativism, and are presumptuous in addition. It is scarcely 
correct to say that religious experience is ‘‘self-corrective’’ because 
God’s judgment also condemns, for the condemnation too may be 
erroneous. The problem of validity is at least as serious and un- 
solved in the theological as in the human I-thou relations. And 
Buber seems well ayers of this when he calls his philosophy a 
‘*biblical humanism.’ 
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Pfuetze very shrewdly observes the similarities between Mead’s 
generalized other and Adam Smith’s ‘‘impartial spectator in the 
human breast.’’ Both are products of social ‘‘sympathy.’’ But 
the jump from impartiality to validity (in the cognitive sense) is 
still a broad one, and though Pfuetze would welcome an absolute 
religious grounding for moral judgment, his conclusions show that 
he is aware of the ‘‘tragic situation’’ in which man actually finds 
himself, even in his best I-thou relations. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Paul Henry, S.J., will be at Duke University as visit- 
ing professor of philosophy during the spring semester of the coming 
year. Professor Henry is a professor at the Institut Catholique de 
Paris, and has taught at Louvain, Oxford, Fordham, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the University of Pennsylvania. An authority 
on Plotinus, Professor Henry will teach courses at Duke in Hellenic 
Philosophy and in the Philosophy of Religion. 


The Graduate Review of Philosophy, successor to Ideas, will 
begin publication in the fall of 1958. It will be a quarterly journal, 
featuring articles and notes by graduate students in philosophy, 
with occasional contributions from faculty members. Each spring 
issue will feature a separately printed bibliography of all philosophi- 
eal articles in English for the preceding year. Subscriptions are 
$2.00 a year for institutions, $1.00 a year for individuals. All 
correspondence should be addressed to: The Graduate Review of 
Philosophy, 100 Wesbrook Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minnesota. , 











ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC LOGIC 


President: 8. C. Kleene, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Vice-President: F. B. Fitch, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Joshua Barlaz, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
- wick, New Jersey. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR SYMBOLIC Logic is an international organi- 
sation for the promotion of research and of critical studies in the 
field of formal logic. It is intended to provide a meeting ground 
for mathematicians and philosophers interested in this field, to en- 
courage cooperation and mutual criticism among various groups and 
to promote a wider general knowledge and appreciation of current 
research and recent advances in this field. Membership dues are five 
dollars per annum payable in the currency of the United States. 
Members may obtain information concerning the possibility of pay- 


ment in European currency from J. Dopp, 108 rue Marie-Thérése, 
Louvain, Belgium. 


Orders should be addressed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the As- 


sociation for Symbolic Logic, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 











PHILOSOPHY AND 
PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


AN INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY 


Edited by 
MARVIN FARBER 
in cooperation with A DisTINGuISHED GrouP oF AMERICAN AND 
Forzicn ScHOLARS 


In addition to providing space for the important philosophical tenden- 
cies in all countries, this journal devotes particular attention to the 
phenomenological movement. A series of translations of Russian arti- 
cles on philosophy and psychology was inaugurated in 1944; and the 
proceedings of two Latin-American congresses have been’ published. 
There have been numerous critical symposia and original studies in 
theoretical and practical philosophy. The journal’s significance for the 
various fields of scholarship makes it of interest to a wide reading public. 


Published by the 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Subscription Price: Five Dollars Per Year 


A descriptive circular listing the main contents of each number since the journal’s 
foundation in September, 1940, may be obtained upon request. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHY 
announces the publication of Vol. IV (1957) of its Quarterly Bulletin 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


nes ~ the International ce se at Boye y ved Societies under 
he auspices of the International C. +g AS. hay J gn 
Humanistic Studies with the eid 0 of U. 
the French National Center for tO Nhe y dt 


Provides abstracts, translated into either English or French where neces- 
sary, of books in all branches . Y  emeaed that are published in coun- 
tries in correspondence with the I 


To secure a complete file, vnc ll should begin with January, 1954. 


Continuation volumes of the annual bibliography for 1951 and 1952-53 will 
appear shortly. 


Annual subscription: $4.00. Special rates to members of the American 

ical Association and er associations affiliated with the I.I.P. 

$3.50. Single copies, $1.25. Subscriptions may be sent to Professor Paul 

W. Kurtz, Director, Editorial Center, U. S. A., Trinity College, Hartford 6, 
.; or to 


LIBRAIRIE PHILOSOPHIQUE J. VRIN 
6, Place de la Sorbonne 
Paris V°, France 











Stechert-Hafner, Inc., New York - Atlas Publ. & Distr. Co., Ltd., London - 
panne 2 Sn Ses - Nicola Zanichelli, Bologna - H. Bouvier u. Ce., 
Bonn a/Rh.-J. Villegas, Madrid- F. Machade & Cia, Porto-Gerold & 
Ce., Wue-3. Reuse & Cle., Lausanne- The Marusen Company, Tokyo. 


-°SCIENEEA,,. 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC SYNTHESIS 


(A BEVIEBW COVERING ALL SCIENCES) 
(1958—S2nd year) 
Chief-Editer: P. BONETTI 
Scientific Committee: G. ABETTI- RB. ALMAGIA-L. CALIFANO -G. 
COLONNETTI-A. GHIGI-F. GIORDANI-M. GORTANI-G. LEVI 
DELLA VIDA-G. MONTALENTI-A. NICEFORO-E. PEBSICO - M. 
PONZO- F. SEVERI- 8. TONZIG 


“SCIENTIA” is the only review of its type which - bed a world wide cir- 
culation - deals with the most a and fundamental problems of all 
branches of science- can boast among its contributors of the most illus 
trious men of science in the whole. world: publishes the articles in the na- 
tive of their Authors — French, Italian, Spanish). 

Each issue includes a Supplement the complete French tranela- 
tion of the articles which Wr iir'os oa lished in language other than 


“SCIENTIA” has therefore a very strong appeal to the scientific-minded 
reader all over the world. 


Full details and a free back copy will be seat by applying to 


*““SCIENTIA,,—ASSO (Como, Italy) 


sending $0.25, er equivalent amount in other currency, soemetty te in 
air-mail postage stamps of your country, merely to cover packing and 
postage. For a number of the current year, please sent $1.20, or equiva- 
lent amount in other currency, which will be deducted from the sub- 
scription price. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: $14.00 U.S.A. 











